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LAND - POLICY - REVIEW 


Land Policy Review is published monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, with approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5 cents a single copy, 50 cents a year 


The Land 
AND THE PEOPLE 


By WALTER HAVIGHURST. This is a cogent, challenging 
restatement of the conservation cause: “The greatness of America 
has been the greatness of our continent—its sweep, its varied re- 
sources, its abundant vitality. We have what other nations go to 
war to obtain. And if we are determined to defend it from at- 
tack, we should be equally determined to defend it from our own 





abuse.” 


IN THE LONG his 

tory of man and nature 

it is possible to distinguish 

three stages in the relation- 
ship of people to the earth they live 
on. American history is so com- 
pact and dramatic that the stages are 
already run and the cycle is com- 
pleted. 

Here is an example—the cycle of 
the beavers, behind which lies all 
history of land policy and land use 
in America. 

The first great lure to the new 
world was beaver. A bitter 7-year 
war was fought over the fur trade 
before the United States was con- 
ceived; we call it the French and 
Indian War. The first great indus- 
try in North America was the exter- 
mination of beaver. So traders led 
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their Indian caravans, sometimes 
300 canoes in procession, through 
the Great Lakes to load the peltry 
in tall ships at Three Rivers and 
Quebec. It lasted 200 years. By 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the beaver were almost exter- 
minated. Four years ago the De- 
partment of Interior began to trap 
beavers for another value than their 
peltry. Five hundred beavers were 
turned loose in eroded areas in Idaho 
to dam the streams and catch the 
silt in the rivers and hold back the 
precious water. In this way thou- 
sands of arid Idaho acres have al- 
ready been reclaimed, and the De- 
partment plans to trap more beavers 
and put them to work. The value 
of these beavers is not in their fur 
but in their teeth. The cost of 





catching and transplanting a beaver 
is $80. The estimated value of one 
beaver’s work is $300. 

This is a more profitable business 
than John Jacob Astor ever did with 
all his cargoes of peltry. And it 
shows at last an awakening to the 
law of balance in nature. The crea- 
ture whose extermination was our 
first big business is now put to work 
to save us from the result of our own 
abuse of the continent. 

People have always regarded land 
as unlike any other possession. In 
ages when freedom was the excep- 
tional condition, ownership of land 
was the mark of the free man. For 
centuries land was recognized as the 
real property, in contrast to less sig- 
nificant and enduring possessions. 
The landed man had a real estate. 
This real estate brought him per- 
sonal privilege, prestige, and au- 
thority, and these very prerogatives 
indicated that land was of vital im- 
portance to all society. 

Land is the oldest property. 
Think of national bonds and then 
think of the national domain. 
Think of a hydro-electric plant and 
then think of a plantation. Think 
of a weaving mill and then think of 
green pastures. One kind of prop- 
erty was created only yesterday. 
The other is older than human pesti- 
lence or treasure. Because land is 
the oldest human property, it has 
been subject to a long development 
of law and tradition. In European 
countries, land is so hampered by 
custom, prerogative, and legal com- 
plication that land transactions are 
always difficult and often impossible. 
In the United States, however, sale 
of land is conducted with the same 
ease as the sale of livestock or a load 


of lumber. 











Here the historic policy has been 
to make land accessible, to keep it 
freed of restrictions, to encourage its 
flexible lease and exchange. This 
fact has been more important to our 
history than any other. 


Free Land 


A freehold land policy has had 
profound significance for our polit- 
ical life. By putting land within the 
reach of any man, millions have been 
given a stake in the country and thus 
have assumed a solid and responsible 
citizenship. A free land policy pro- 
vided the basis of popular govern- 
ment. 

Freehold land tenure in America 
opened the way for individual enter- 
prise. This was as great a revolu- 
tion as the declaration of political 
independence which was to follow. 
In every country of Europe, land 
use policies are deeply rooted in stat- 
ute or tradition. Custom, law, civil 
control have made England to this 
day a country of highly diversified 
land resources, despite the density of 
its population. Every English town- 
ship has its reserves of woodlot, pas- 
ture and often peat land, beside the 
acreage that is sown to crops. A 
long pattern of human experience 
is mirrored in the farms of Flanders, 
Denmark, and Bavaria. In fact, all 
the way from Sweden to Spain the 
land owner is overshadowed by land 
courts, land boards, land policies. 

The historic individualism of 
America began when the Plymouth 
fathers allotted land in freehold and 
left every man to use and dispose 
of his land as he saw fit. The Amer- 
ica of 1621, a wilderness continent, 
did not require the complex and 
hampering restrictions of old world 
land laws. And the restless Amer- 
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ican character, made restless by an 
unexplored landscape and unfenced 
opportunities, was prompt to oppose 
their introduction; a noisy protest 
greeted the large land grants of the 
Northwest Territory and from the 
frontier came a continued insistence 
that new sections of the public do- 
main be opened to owner-propri- 
etors. To every one who glimpsed 
the country beyond the Appalachians, 
land was a part of the manifest 
destiny of Americans. Free land, 
free of restrictions of ownership and 
disposal. Free of regulations of use, 
eventually free even of original finan- 
cial cost. 

We know the results of this policy. 

Quickly it led to a flexible and 
prodigious agricultural production. 
It attracted from 20 countries of 
Europe fresh generations of ardent 
and resourceful farmers. And it 
produced by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the most efficient 
farm population in the world. This 
process has made the history of 
American agriculture unlike any 
other in the world. It has made the 
farm population a vital part of the 
money economy. The traditional 
economic status of agricultural pop- 
ulations is no status at all; they ex- 
isted outside of the commercial 
economy. But the American farmer 
is a buyer of every commodity that 
the city-dweller buys. In America 
the successful farm has become a 
succesful business. 

That is one result of free agricul- 
tural enterprise, but there is an- 
other—the effect on the land itself. 
Inevitably, without restraints of law 
or tradition, the land has undergone 
certain profound changes. Those 
changes are revealed by the cycle of 
the beavers. 
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The First Stage 


I said we can find three stages in 
the relationship of people to the land. 
In aboriginal America the red man’s 
life was completely subordinated to 
nature. The tribes moved by sea- 
sons into the hunting grounds. 
Their whole economy—their mova- 
ble architecture, their crafts, their 
diet—was adapted to nature’s condi- 
tions and processes. They followed 
game and the wild fruits of the land, 
and their only attempt to control 
nature’s provision was the occasional 
burning of the prairie openings to 
insure good deer hunting and the 
lighting of a brush fire in the woods 
to enlarge the blueberry meadows 
that spring up in the burnt marshes. 

In that age of wandering tribes- 
men, there was not a single wheel 
in all America. The simple and 
momentous principle of the disk, the 
spoked wheel, the endless circle that 
overcomes friction and abolishes 
physical weight, the Indian had never 
discovered. There were no wheel- 
barrows, no wagons, no corn culti- 
vators, no mowing machines, no 
waterwheels, no conveyor belts, no 
steam engines, no dynamos. Yet 
nature yielded a secure existence. 
With its profuse life, when the land 
waved with wild grass and held a 
million snow-filled water holes, the 
ceaseless movement of game and wild 
fowl was the essence of the wild 
prairie. The early American settlers 
followed the rivers inland from the 
sea and built their homes in fertile 
valleys. They found a land of 
plenty. 

Compare the terraced rice fields on 
every steep-walled island that rises 
out of the Inland Sea of Japan— 
think of the peasants gathering bun- 
dles of fagots in the Black Forest of 





Germany; is it any wonder that 
America was a promised land? 

Here were enormous forests wait- 
ing for the use of man, and unfenced 
horizons that intoxicated the imagi- 
nation. A man could hardly believe 
the country that he saw with his own 
eyes, and those who had not seen 
it could not be expected to believe. 
The richness and extent of this new 
world made free men of its settlers. 
There was work and opportunity, 
and need for strength and enter- 
prise of everyone. In all New Eng- 
land in 1700 there was not a single 
man of leisure, unless he was in jail. 
In all Minnesota in 1850 there was 
not a single servant. Nature was 
lavish enough to give every man 
his own possession, to make him 
free to work for his own accomplish- 
ment and reward. 

In their first clearings, American 
settlers adapted themselves to the 
land. They planted a variety of 
crops, because they produced not 
for a money market but for their 
own use. Commercial farming, 
with its malicious and destructive 
one-crop system, was still in the fu- 
ture. They didn’t plow the hill- 
sides but left the grass and forest 
cover. They didn’t need to violate 
the land in that first age of simple 
occupation. So their rivers were 
clear and steady in their flow. Their 
pastures stayed green under the 
summer sun. The wildfowl nested 
in undrained marshes and the vast 
flocks of pigeons passed like rivers 
in the sky. 


The Second Stage 
The Indian did not think of land 


as possession. It was so much space 
to move in with freedom. In the 
first treaties with European colo- 
nists, the Indians could not grasp the 
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principle of permanent and exclusive 
right to the land as property. But 
tillage meant permanent occupation, 
and the unrestricted exploitation of 
the land soon brought a violation of 
nature’s balances. This second stage 
in man’s relation to the earth has 
gone by the terms of progress, de- 
velopment, expansion. Becoming 
aware ofthe richness of the soil, 
the metals, the oil, men proceeded 
to attack the earth as if it were an 
enemy. It has happened a dozen 
times in the history of nations, and 
it is the reason for a dozen vanished 
civilizations, 

The Apostle Paul preached in An- 
tioch, a brilliant and powerful city 
of 400,000 people. He preached 
against the sins of the city. Now 
Antioch is a drab desert town of 
30,000, and if you want to find the 
great courtyards of the powerful an- 
cient city you must go where the 
archeologists have dug down 
through 30 feet of silt to uncover 
those vanished glories. But it was 
not the sins of Antioch that de- 
stroyed the city. It was eroded 
valleys of the Taurus and Lebanon 
mountain ranges. It was the folly of 
plowing grassy slopes to grow a mar- 
ketable grain crop, the crime of 
lowering the water table and destroy- 
ing the natural reservoirs. 

The land makes nations great, and 
the land destroys them. This is na- 
ture’s exact and terrible retribution. 

The vast American landscape 
tempted men to a wanton waste of 
resources and made them heedless of 
the generations who should occupy 
the land after them. 

It is a moving thing to see the 
annual hay harvest in the wild and 
somber mountains of Norway. In 
those narrow valleys every rod of 
land is cherished and every blade of 
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grass is harvested. Even up on the 
mountainsides there may be a pre- 
cious shelf of farm land, where a man 
carries soil on his back to make the 
seedbed a trifle deeper so that his 
hoe will not strike through to the bed 
rock between his hills of potatoes. 
And higher still, in the lofty ledges, 
where a green tuft of grass veins the 
granite wall, there he goes to com- 
plete his harvest, Wires are laced 
between the valley farms and those 
high ledges and men cut bundles of 
grass and trolley them down to the 
valley floor. That wild mountain 
hay, gathered with toil and patience 
and a touch of peril, is a precious 
harvest. When one sees in America 
the grass burning for hundreds of 
miles along the railroad right-of-way, 
he may be haunted by the picture 
of those wires laced up to the grass- 
tufted ledges of mountain walls. 

We have so much—so much space, 
so much opportunity, so rich a land- 
scape—that we are heedless of our 
riches. We are the spendthrift chil- 
dren of a lavish father. That is our 
economic history. 


Our Grazing Lands 


Think about our grazing lands. 
When Colonel Ashley and Jedediah 
Smith first penetrated the western 
teaches of the Platte and the Mis- 
souri Rivers they found an endless 
country of grass. When the first 
laden wagons creaked over those 
high plains that resilient grass sprang 
up again under the wagon wheels; 
those wagons left no trail. It took 
hundreds of iron-tired freight wag- 
ons to cut through the dense roots 
and mark a path of travel to Santa 
Fe, and Oregon, and California. 

When settlers came they built their 
houses and their stables out of that 
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dense sod with its matted grass roots 
woven by 10,000 melting snows and 
the suns of 10,000 summers. It took 
four pairs of oxen and a heavy break- 
ing plow to turn the first furrows 
in that prairie. A sea of grass, with 
the wind moving over it. Many a 
Norwegian fisherman was homesick 
for living water when he saw that 
endless movement, that tireless rip- 
ple, under the prairie sky. And in 
the midst of it sky-blue ponds where 
the snow-water warmed in June, and 
golden acres of coreopsis to mark the 
vanished buffalo wallows. 

Try to find those grasslands now. 

A thousand years ago the plains 
stretched green in June and tawny 
in October; 100 years ago; 50. But 
then a new figure came north from 
the Rio Grande. He wore a broad 
hat, and his lean face was dark. His 
hands were always restless, being 
used to a bridle rein or a lariat, and 
in the prairie silence he had a fond- 
ness for humming to himself: 

“A ten-dollar hoss and a forty- 
dollar saddle 

And I’m goin’ to punchin’ 
Texas cattle.” 

The cowboy came, driving herds of 
Texas steers north to the new cattle 
ranges. Over the Chisholm Trail to 
Abilene and Dodge City; over the 
Goodnight-Loving Trail up the long 
corridor below the Rockies to the 
virgin valleys of Wyoming and 
Montana. 

Behind the cowboy were the big 
cattle corporations, the Laramie 
Stock Co., the Niobrara Grazing Co., 
the Prairie Land and Cattle Co., pay- 
ing 25 percent a year to stockholders 
and not content with that, then 40 
percent, and still greedy for more. 
In 10 years the grasslands were grow- 
ing thin of pasture. The sharp 
hooves of cattle were biting through 
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the close-cropped sod, the insulated 
earth in that dry climate was opened 
to the hot winds and the sun. In 20 
years the range was overgrazed. 
Then sheep came in, nibbled closer 
to the quick of that plundered prai- 
rie, and their little pointed hooves 
cut deeper. In 30 years the grass- 
land was all but exhausted. 


Our Timberlands 


Think about our timberlands. 

In 1823 a little Norwegian wan- 
derer, named Cleng Peerson, walked 
overland from New York to the 
western territories. At Chicago he 
turned north. For 6 days he printed 
his steps in the blank sands of Lake 
Michigan. At evening he boiled his 
kettle at the lake’s edge. He slept 
under the soothing drone of water. 
At the site of Milwaukee (three log 
huts, one of them empty) he found 
a tall man, naked to the waist, beside 
a cabin hung with traps and snow- 
shoes. 

“What will I find if I continue 
north from here?” Cleng Peerson 
asked. 

Solomon Juneau was a fur trader. 
He knew the great twilight of the 
forests. 

“Woods, to the world’s end,” he 
replied. 

It was almost literally true. Woods 
for 600 miles. In that day six- 
sevenths of Wisconsin was forest. 
Two-thirds of Minnesota was forest. 
The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
was all forest. And the forest began 
again beyond Lake Superior, stretch- 
ing away toward Hudson Bay. A 
country as big as France and every 
mile of it mysterious with forest twi- 
light and haunted with the sound 
of running water. Cedar, hemlock, 
tamarack, and pine. A forest rich 
and vast enough for the needs of a 


nation forever. 

Try to find that forest now. A 
thousand years ago the great woods 
stretched unbroken save by the white 
water of its rocky rivers. A hun- 
dred years ago. Even 30 years ago, 
north of Lake Superior. But then 
a new figure came from the camps of 
New Brunswick and Michigan. He 
came into the country by winter. 
He carried 100 pounds on his back, 
food, tent, blanket, utensils, and a 
notebook. His eyes were keen and 
restless. He was the first white man 
to penetrate the unbroken forest. 

The timber cruiser came, walking 
through the country. And his eyes 
were always busy, noting the lay of 
the land, the water courses, counting 
his paces while he kept the timber 
in his mind. And he noted the soil 
to judge what timber lay beyond his 
vision. When the ice was melting 
in the rivers he came out of the 
woods, and he brought with him a 
blueprint of the forest’s ruin. 

For behind the timber cruiser were 
the lumber kings and the great cor- 
porations. They logged off the 
forest in a furious assault. “Come 
and get it!” was the mess cry in the 
lumber camps. “Come and get it!” 
was the slogan of the corporations. 
The cruisers penetrated farther into 
the wilderness. The foremen set up 
bigger camps in the woods. The 
sawmills worked day and night on 
the rivers, and islands of logs 3 acres 
in extent, 600 rafts in a single sea- 
son, floated down to mills on the 
lower Mississippi. 

How did the big corporations get 
hold of all that timber? There was 
the Stone and Timber Act of Con- 
gress, designed to safeguard national 
resources. But the corporations 
found the loopholes. And they got 
the timber. 
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The enormous forest was plun- 
dered. Seven-eighths of the timber 
was wasted. The young growth was 
cleared out by the swampers. The 
imperfect logs were left to rot 
among the trampled brush. The 
slash was left piled 30 feet high, 
waiting for a bolt of lightning or the 
spark from a locomotive. They left 
the country ready for fire and help- 
less from it. 

So we remember Peshtigo, Wis., 
where 419 persons perished in fire 
that swept 4 counties, when the fire 
engine was melted down where it 
stood in the ashes of the fire hall, 
and all that was left of Simmons’ 
hardware store was 60 dozen axes 
melted into a solid mass of metal. 
Or we think of the Moose Lake fire 
that kept the freighters groping 
through a gray pall over all Lake 
Superior and sent clouds of smoke 
over New York City and that made 
people sniff the air uneasily in Balti- 
more and Chattanooga. 

When fire swept through the 
ground was burned so that there was 
no seed bed for a second growth, and 
what new forest came up was in- 
ferior hardwoods. It takes a gener- 
ation to prepare a seed bed, and a 
century, even under the best condi- 
tions, to grow a forest. This is the 
irony of many millions of acres of 
National Forest. You can drive 
north from Milwaukee or north from 
Madison or north from La Crosse 
and in time you will enter a gate 
arched over the highway and you 
know you are in the Menominee 
National Forest, or the Nicollet Na- 
tional Forest, or the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. Look around you. 
In every direction scrub growth to 
the horizon, or fire-blackened stumps 
softened with raspberry vines and 
deerbrush, or a meager second- 
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growth forest abounding in popple. 
Conservation came 50 years too late 
in these pineries. The National For- 
ests came in after the lumber kings 
got out. This was locking the door 
after the horse was stolen, and the 
buggy and the harness and most of 
the baled hay, too. 

Ten years was a reasonable life for 
a sawmill in the Mississippi pineries. 
Fifteen years was along life. I think 
no sawmill in Wisconsin ever oper- 
ated for 20 years. When all the for- 
est was ruined they blew the long 
whistle and the town was abandoned. 
The woods are dotted with those 
ghost camps, with thousands of dol- 
lars of machinery rusted in the mills, 
with pike poles rusted by the land- 
ing. In Sweden there are sawmills 
that have been in continuous opera- 
tion for 200 years. The lumber is 
milled but the forest remains. The 
young growth comes on to maturity 
and is harvested in its time. Today, 
after 200 years of large-scale lumber- 
ing there is more timber in Sweden 
than there was in 1700. 


The Farm Lands 
Think of the farm lands of 


America. 

The cotton farmers took posses- 
sion of the Georgia seaboard. They 
found a land rich and well-watered, 
with abundant rainfall and a long 
growing season. Georgia was 
founded as a benevolent enterprise. 
In this favored region men might all 
prosper; goodness and justice and 
freedom would be products of that 
fair and fertile earth. But cotton 
was a money crop. Fields were 
plowed and planted to cotton. Sea- 
son after season. Decade after 
decade. The rich flat lands began 
to diminish in yield and so the hill- 
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sides were plowed and the brush was 
cleared off the red clay lands and new 
cotton fields were bursting white 
over Georgia. The land grew poor, 
the hillsides eroded. The big cot- 
ton farmers left tenants on their 
plundered Georgia land and moved 
on to raise better cotton crops in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. And 
they were still exporting the price- 
less fertility of the soil with every 
bale of cotton. 

What then of Georgia, the rich 
and beautiful State, the benevolent 
enterprise? 

It is a grim picture. 

The land can make a people 
strong, and it can overwhelm them 
in fast or slow disaster. 

In 20 other sections the same 
perilous pattern has been followed. 
Only Georgia was an old colony, an 
eighteenth century settlement, and 
the process has gone on longer there. 
Fortunately many American regions 
are still in an earlier stage of peril. 
But over and over we have seen the 
blind and selfish system. One-crop 
farming, the exhausting of the soil, 
then, while the frontier lasted, the 
moving on to plunder a new home- 
stead. In Wisconsin the early wheat 
farmers tapped a long-stored fertility 
in their prairie fields. Twenty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, at first. Ten 
years later it was 10 bushels, 15 years 
and it was 5. Then they moved on. 
That was the easy thing to do, ex- 
haust the earth and move on. They 
could have varied their crops, they 
could have restored the vitality to 
their fields, but it was easier to move 
on. The momentum of the age was 
to take what nature offered and go 
west for a new taking. Not to hold 
back and live and farm with a con- 
cern for the next generation on that 
land. They were, like the cattlemen 
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and the lumbermen, too selfish and 
too short-sighted to see beyond their 
own next harvest. 

What is the result? In 1630 there 
were in America 50,000,000 acres of 
desert. In 1930 there were 100,000,- 
ooo acres of desert. And every 
reader of history knows that the 
most crucial measure of a civiliza- 
tion is its use of the land. In France 
150 years ago, the Napoleonic code 
required that every owner and user 
of the land should be ready and 
willing to defend it from military 
attack. It is past time for a land code 
in our time that will require that 
every owner and user of the land 
shall be ready and willing to de- 
fend it from neglect, misuse, and 
despoliation. 


The Third Stage 


The third stage in the relation of 
man and nature appears when man 
cooperates with nature. This is not 
an easy attitude to develop in Amer- 
ica. It means the overcoming of a 
whole history of indifference. It 
means the cultivating of new in- 
stincts, new values, new responsibil- 
ities. It means building up a new 
folk lore, with the heroes who were 
destroyers, Buffalo Bill and Paul 
Bunyan, giving place to heroes who 
were builders, Hugh Bennett and 
John Muir. It means reshaping the 
attitude and way of life of a nation 
accustomed almost from the first to 
plundering the riches of a supposedly 
inexhaustible continent. 

There is no greater desolation than 
in the places where man has lived 
and then passed on. The camps he 
has abandoned. The country he has 
lived in briefly and then left. Ghost 
towns. There are thousands of them 
in the West. Towns like Tomb- 
stone, Virginia City, Silver Plume, 
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and Leadville. Towns like Central 
City, Colo., once bigger and more 
prosperous than Denver. It had the 
first pipe organ in Colorado, and 
when General Grant got off the train 
to pay a visit there he found step- 
ping blocks of solid silver laid down 
for him to walk on. Now the rot- 
ting sluiceways crumble on the 
gashed mountainsides. The deserted 
shafts yawn above the desolate slag 
piles. The steep streets are growing 
up in tumbleweed. The roofs have 
broken under the weight of winter 
snows. On winter nights the track 
of wolves is printed in the empty 
streets and coyotes howl around the 
ruined stamp mills. 

There are empty valleys in Ver- 
mont, and lifeless farms in western 
Washington, and abandoned lumber 
towns all the way from Maine to 
Minnesota, because men pillaged the 
land and then moved on, leaving 
ruin behind them. 

Here we are face to face with the 
lessons of history. Our relation to 
the land has been unlike that of any 
other people, freer, more individual- 
istic, more dramatically efficient. 
But the land is sensitive; it reflects 
like a mirror the motives that are 
at work upon it. Every day in the 
spring of 1941 enough soil to make 
49 farms of 160 acres ran off into the 
rivers. 

We have a further lesson—that 
land cannot be misused without ef- 
fects which will reach far beyond 
the user to all society. The respon- 
sibility of land ownership increases 
with every step in agricultural prog- 
ress, until the rights of one age be- 
come the wrongs of another. The 
eighteenth century individualism of 
the Georgia cotton farmer becomes 
the twentieth century Tobacco Road, 
and the free enterprise of the Kansas 
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wheat rancher in 1920 becomes the 
Dust Bowl a dozen years later. 

Other countries have learned these 
lessons. In Sweden land was classi- 
fied by a land use survey in 1752. 
We are just beginning such a survey, 
almost 200 years later. Denmark 
has twice as much forest now as she 
had 50 years ago, and the production 
of dairy products has increased two- 
fold at the same time. German for- 
ests and farm lands have long been 
supervised by an aggressive policy 
of conservation. England is divided 
into 48 drainage areas that function 
in the interests of national prosperity. 
England has no erosion problem and 
no floods, because her rains are gentle 
and because she has kept sod on the 
slopes. So they sing “Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton” instead of “River Stay 
Away from My Door.” 

Two ages are past in the relation- 
ship of American people to the earth. 
If the third age is to be entered, we 
must learn quickly what in other 
countries has been the product of 
long tradition. We must realize that 
land is unlike any other property, that 
its use is a matter of the general wel- 
fare and of vital social concern. We 
have come to the end of an irrespon- 
sible individualism, and if we stub- 
bornly refuse to enter into a vast 
cooperation our individualism will 
destroy us. 


Regulation by Society 


The remedy for the ills of our land 
is simple, and prodigiously difficult. 
It is the universal adoption of wise 
land use and management, backed 
by an enlightened public opinion. 

Such opinion must recognize the 
sovereign right of society to regulate 
the use of land by owners and ten- 
ants so that it may be conserved as 
the basis of all national riches. This 
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is a two-way responsibility. The tax- 
payer has a right to expect a uni- 
versal cooperation in programs of 
land use planning and conservation. 
And the landowner has a right to 
expect the taxpayer to share the cost 
of these programs. Such coopera- 
tion can result in the grasping of far- 
sighted opportunities. It makes land 
use a cooperative individualism, a 
social enterprise. 

Perhaps we are at this moment 
entering a new age in our history. 
We are seeing dams storing the 
mountain water, ready to make green 
whole areas that have been desert. 
We are beginning to plan a wise 
and profitable use of land, suiting 
the crops to the laws of geography, 
giving grass land back to grass, 
timberland back to timber, swamp 
land back to the vital reservoirs of 








drainage. After a long and tragic 
error we are beginning to understand 
the vast balance of nature, which 
never permitted floods and dust 
storms and forest fires. With our 
enormous machinery, our dams and 
power lines, our experiment stations 
and planning boards, we can coop- 
erate with nature just as efficiently 
as for a.few generations we plun- 
dered it. And the rewards will be 
everlasting. 

The greatness of America has been 
the greatness of our continent—its 
sweep, its varied resources, its abun- 
dant vitality. 

We have what other nations go to 
war to obtain. 

And if we are determined to de- 
fend it from attack, we should be 
equally determined to defend it from 
our own abuse. 











Rapid change is the order of the day. We cannot bring back 
“the good old days,” and perhaps would not want to if we could. 
In the 1920's we looked back to the pre-war period of 1910-14 as 
the “golden age of American agriculture.” In the 1930's we con- 
sidered the 1920's not so bad by comparison. What will the 
1940's have in store? Without adequate consideration and plan- 
ning for the adjustments that will be necessary, the years ahead 
could be more disastrous than the 1930's. How can farm-man- 
agement workers help to make them better? If we look beyond 
the present emergency we realize that the agricultural resources 
of this country can be utilized much more effectively for the 
purpose of providing better living for farm people. Trained 
farm-management workers can help farmers to achieve that goal. 

—SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 
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Soczety and 
CONSERVATION 


By ARTHUR C. BUNCE.’ An unsolved and always interesting 
problem, previously discussed in Land Policy Review, has to do 
with individual judgments, freedom, and economic compulsion 
as against social values and compulsion. Or, more specifically, 
the problem involves priorities of the farmer and of the Nation 
in conservation. Research in the economics of conservation must 
be directed to an analysis of certain relationships and the develop- 
ment of techniques of evaluation. As A. C. Pigou said in his 
book, The Economics of Welfare, “It is better to know exactly 
what facts are required to make the answering of a question 
possible, even though these facts are unattainable, than to rest in 


a fog of vague and credulous opinion.” 


IF INDIVIDUAL feree- 
dom and initiative are de- 
sirable, then social action 
that limits individual ac- 
tion (either by removing part of a 
man’s income by taxation or affecting 
his actions as a producer) should be 
justified by rational argument. 
The individual often thinks of the 
“good of society” but lives under in- 
stitutional arrangements that make 
futile his own actions to achieve the 
desired end. Most citizens, for ex- 
ample, believe in national defense, 
but few send personal checks to the 
Treasury to buy munitions—a futile, 
unusual act. People prefer to sup- 
port legislation that will be effective 
by taxing everyone. 
Society’s reflection of individual 
judgments of values—which conflict 
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with their actions as individuals— 
has been interpreted by some writers 
as reflecting a difference between so- 
cial and individual time preference, 
and this has been used as a blanket 
rationalization of why society needs 
to act to conserve our resources. 
This concept obscures rather than 
clarifies the issue. Some of the con- 
ditions under which social action to 
achieve conservation is justified may 
be presented under broad headings: 

I. When it would be economic for 
the individual entrepreneur to do so 
but he does not, 


*Journal Paper No. J878 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa, Project No. 578. The SCS and BAE 
are cooperating in this project but are not 
responsible for the views expressed in this 
article. 








II. When conservation is not eco- 
nomic for the individual but is for 
society, and 

III. When intangible ends desired 
by society (and the individuals com- 
prising it) can only be attained by 
collective action. 


I. 


Social action to achieve conserva- 
tion, when it is economic for the 
individual to do so, is justified on 
the basis that it will increase indi- 
vidual and social net returns. The 
major problem is to determine how 
much may be expended, what meth- 
ods should be used, and what cri- 
teria are available to determine 
whether conservation is economic or 
not, 

The distinction between deteriora- 
tion and depletion is important in 
determining the quantity of funds 
that society should expend to elimi- 
nate what is essentially waste. 

Depletion means the utilization of 
replaceable elements of soil produc- 
tivity and in this case land and capital 
have great substitutability; deteriora- 
tion represents the utilization or de- 
struction of elements that are not 
replaceable and capital has little sub- 
stitutability with land. In the case 
of fertility depletion, society might 
well expend funds as long as they 
increase the social net product by an 
amount greater than the cost. In 
an emergency such expenditures may 
be essential in order to utilize our 
resources in the best way, but in 
more normal times the difficulties of 
measuring the effectiveness of ex- 
penditures in achieving their objec- 
tive would limit the scope of social 
action to education and, possibly, 
subsidies for specific improvements. 

The use of coercion could hardly 
be justified unless a serious crisis 
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arose. To develop an effective pro- 
gram, the causes of uneconomic de- 
pletion should be studied in order 
that the most appropriate action 
could be taken. Even if society took 
no action, any loss resulting is only 
temporary. In the case of un- 
economic exploitation that results in 
soil deterioration, not only present 
net returns but future net returns are 
reduced and irreplaceable capital as- 
sets are destroyed; in this case, so- 
ciety is justified in making expendi- 
tures to prevent the capital loss as 
well as the loss in net income. In 
actual practice, it is impossible to 
distinguish between depletion and 
deterioration when both occur to- 
gether, but the distinction may be 
useful in determining the areas in 
which social action is most urgent. 

A general guide would be that 
social action and funds should be 
first directed to achieving conserva- 
tion in those areas where uneco- 
nomic soil deterioration is occurring 
because deterioration represents a 
waste of capital assets as well as a 
loss in current net income. 

A second guide to policy would be 
that society, over any given period, 
should not expend more funds to 
eliminate uneconomic exploitation 


‘ than the sum of the capital losses and 


net income losses over the same 
period. 

A third objective of social policy 
would be to use the control methods 
that are most effective in dealing 
with the basic causes of uneconomic 
exploitation. 


Four Factors 


Custom is one of the important 
factors determining human actions 
particularly in relation to consump- 
tion. In industrial production its 
importance has rapidly declined with 
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the introduction of machinery and 
technological change. To some ex- 
tent the same change has occurred in 
agriculture; farm operators are more 
price-responsive in an agriculture 
that is largely commercial in nature, 
but this varies greatly through the 
United States. An operator may 
realize that his practices damage the 
soil and a change might conserve his 
soil and maintain his income, but he 
may continue his present system be- 
cause the benefits seem insignificant 
compared to the “effort” involved in 
fencing, say, or making other ad- 
justments for better rotations and 
contouring. Sometimes farming 
systems developed when the land was 
richer, and an originally economic ex- 


. ploitive system became uneconomic 


as the fertility declined. 

Lack of knowledge, also an im- 
portant factor, takes many forms. 
Farmers have not been aware that 
the productivity of their farms has 
been decreasing because improve- 
ments in varieties and techniques of 
production have obscured declines in 
yields, whereas if fertility had been 
maintained, yields would be much 
higher. Many farmers were un- 
aware that sheet erosion, particularly 
insidious, was taking place until 
gullies developed. 

A further factor was the upward 
trend of land values from 1900 to 
1920 (when they doubled each 
decade) which tended to offset any 
decline in value that should have 
taken place as the fertility was re- 
moved; at the same time it tended 
to make the capital loss from ex- 
ploitation larger and therefore made 
it more economic to conserve the 
soil, 

Some farmers recognized that their 
soil was deteriorating, but did not 
know how to prevent or reduce the 
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deterioration. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the soil conservation 
demonstration areas has been that 
they have not only “demonstrated” 
but also “tested” many conservation 
practices. Even today we are not 
fully informed as to the best possible 
methods of conserving all our various 
soil types. 


Does Conservation Pay? 


A still more intricate problem con- 
cerns the decision as to whether con- 
servation pays. The operator would 
have to know the size of the annual 
capital loss and the net income from 
the conserving system as well as the 
exploitation system. He could reach 
a wise decision only after an analysis 
of the changes in land use, their ef- 
fect upon the crops produced, the 
livestock, feed, labor, gross income, 
and costs. But few farmers have the 
necessary facts to make accurate esti- 
mates of this kind, and exploitation 
may continue although a conserva- 
tion system actually would be much 
more economic. 

Insecurity of tenure may encour- 
age uneconomic exploitation. The 
change to a conserving system, for 
example, might require more pas- 
ture and more roughage-consuming 
animals; these often need a produc- 
tion period of several years, and un- 
certainty of tenure creates an added 
risk for the operator. Uncertainty 
also militates against the investment 
of capital involved. Similarly, lack 
of any provisions for compensaion 
for unexhausted improvements reacts 
against a long-time plan involving 
liming, fertilization, and legumes. 

Rationing of credit by various 
credit agencies may cause uneco- 
nomic exploitation to continue by 
withholding credit—through high 
interest rates or limitation of loans— 
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for either urgent personal needs 
(such as education of children) or 
for productive livestock capable of 
using more roughage. In the case 
of the loans for personal expendi- 
tures, an uneconomic disinvestment 
may result because of the individ- 
ual’s inability to relate his time pref- 
erence to the interest rate by bor- 
rowing. In the case of production 
loans, a high interest rate or ration- 
ing may prevent the individual from 
adjusting his farming to a more 
profitable and more conservational 
system. 

These factors do not exhaust the 
causes of uneconomic exploitation. 
Fluctuations in prices may introduce 
a further element of uncertainty in 
investments, and farm size may be 
important because the unit of opera- 
tion may be too small to provide the 
necessary standard of living without 
disinvestment. 


II. 


Even though exploitation was eco- 
nomic for the individual because it 
maximized net returns, it might not 
be economic for society because so- 
cial net returns might be less than 
private net returns, similarly, con- 
servation or improvement not eco- 
nomic to the individual may be 
economic to society. 

Several considerations may cause 
this difference: When exploitation 
involves damages (or conservation 
and improvement involve benefits) 
apart from the destruction of the 
resource involved, which do not im- 
pinge upon the individual; when the 
capital losses or gains do not impinge 
upon the individual, and when so- 
ciety can affect the cost price struc- 
ture and can borrow at a lower rate 
of interest than can the individual. 
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These are not mutually exclusive, 
but they serve to simplify description. 

Because the benefits of conserva- 
tion or improvement largely corre- 
spond to the elimination of certain 
damages, only the latter are outlined 
here. 

An increase in the rapidity of run- 
off of surface water may cause higher 
flood peaks, floods, and various other 
damages. Silt may be deposited in 
rivers, reservoirs, and on low lands. 
Roads and drainage ways may be af- 
fected. The infiltration of water 
and the water table may be altered. 
Levels of lakes and sloughs may be 
lowered. All these are related to 
plant growth and wildlife. 

The difficulty often lies not in 
estimating the total damage but in 
allocating it to specific causes or 
areas. When such costs or losses can 
be related to specific areas, society is 
justified in attempting to eliminate 
or reduce them. Because our basic 
assumption is that exploitation is eco- 
nomic to the individual, conserva- 
tion will involve a loss in present 
income; and this must be balanced 
against the gain resulting to other 
members of society. Since there are 
innumerable improvements that may 
reduce the damages of exploitation 
without achieving complete conse:- 
vation, one guide to social policy 
would be to control exploitation until 
the marginal loss in income to the 
individuals equalled the marginal 
gain to society. 


Cost of Relief 


A less direct cost to society that 
may result from continued exploita- 
tion is the cost of relief or resettle- 
ment when land productivity is so 
reduced that it will not support the 
present population—farmers and 
the town populations, including 
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service and educational centers alike. 
This problem may arise only when 
farm sizes are so out of line that 
disinvestment occurs to provide the 
necessary annual income unobtaina- 
ble under conservation measures. 

Sooner or later the income from 
exploitation will decline and the 
population will be forced to adjust, 
and then conservation implies more 
than introducing a new farming sys- 
tem. Either farms must be made 
larger or a permanent subsidy paid 
to the operators who practice con- 
servation. Society must take pre- 
ventative measures affecting future 
settlement through zoning ordi- 
nances and a long-time population 
and land use plan. The plan must 
consider land use as such but also the 
possibilities of expanding other sec- 
ondary productive enterprises in re- 
lation to future needs. Any expen- 
diture to establish conservation when 
it means a lower income to the pres- 
ent operators may be wasted funds 
unless steps are also taken to see 
that the farm unit will yield a living. 

Often exploitation seems economic 
to the individual because he can 
transfer the capital loss to society or 
to other individuals. The simplest 
instance is that of the tenant farmer 
on a 1-year lease whose objective is 
to get the greatest net income this 
year and who does not consider the 
loss in capital assets borne entirely 
by the landowner. The landlord 
may permit this simply because he 
does not know or cannot supervise 
farm operations and establish a land 
use program that will maintain his 
investment. 

Under these conditions, the educa- 
tion of landlords and the develop- 
ment of institutional arrangements 
encouraging longer periods of tenure 
and security of occupancy appear to 
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be the best methods of achieving con- 
servation. 

Similar conditions exist when the 
operator of a heavily or over-mort- 
gaged farm is attempting to meet 
interest and principal payments over 
too short a period. He disinvests 
his capital in order to pay for it; and 
if the disinvestment does not reduce 
net income too rapidly, he may suc- 
ceed in meeting his obligations and 
build up the soil after the debt is 
paid. Whether this is an extremely 
wasteful method depends upon the 
cost of rebuilding the productivity 
of the soil. In the case of deterio- 
ration, such restoration may be im- 
possible. An increase in the mort- 
gage period from 20 to 40 years or 
more might permit him to maintain 
his capital and enjoy a higher in- 
come over the whole period. Where 
his net income is rapidly reduced or 
when the mortgage is too high, fore- 
closure is inevitable and the longer 
it is postponed, the greater will be 
the capital loss borne by the lender. 


The Place of Society 


Because society is the people, it can 
make investments that individuals 
do not make because of the period 
of investment, the magnitude of the 
capital expenditure involved, or the 
uncertainty of returns. Society 
spreads this risk, through its ability 
to tax, and can collect for any intan- 
gible services that may result from 
the investment. Society may also 
affect costs and prices through tar- 
iffs, taxes, fiscal policies, franchises, 
monopoly legislation, and the like. 
Also social costs of conservation or 
improvement may be lower than in- 
dividual costs during a depression 
because society may make use of un- 
employed resources such as labor 
and the social costs of conservation 
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are offset by a reduction in relief 
costs: In all these cases realistic so- 
cial accounting is needed and the 
current interest rate should be used 
in making estimates. 

Interest rates are important in de- 
termining the value of resources, and 
they have an important bearing 
upon the justification of social action 
when exploitation is economic for 
the individual but not for society. 

If the interest rate available to in- 
dividuals for buying land or other 
productive investments is 6 percent 
from local credit agencies and the 
Government can borrow money and 
make loans for 3 percent, a conser- 
vation problem immediately arises; 
land with a rent of $6 an acre is 
worth only $100 an acre to the in- 
dividual but is worth $200 an acre to 
the Government, assuming equality 
of conditions affecting both parties. 

Actually, the difference between 
these rates is partly due to differing 
risks: Loans to an individual are tied 
up with his ability and fluctuations 
in prices, while the Government can 
transfer risks to society through its 
power to tax, and the creditor is 
reasonably sure that his loan will be 
refunded, and interest paid. This 
provides a basis for assuming that 
the interest earned on the current 
value of Government bonds is as 
close an approximation to the mar- 
ginal productivity of capital that we 
can obtain and investors would bid 
the value of land, having a rent of 
$6 an acre, up to $200. 

The difficulty then arises: Whether 
actual land values are more closely 
related to the rate of interest avail- 
able to the borrower or to the theo- 
retical rate that reflects the marginal 
productivity of capital; how impor- 
tant in determining value are other 
factors related to the family living, 
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and the importance attached to own- 
ership in giving “job security” to the 
operator. 

Again, actual rents may vary 
widely from the theoretical rent be- 
cause it includes an assumption re- 
garding the standard of living or 
returns for family labor and man- 
agement which must be deducted as 
part of the costs. This assumption 
is that labor, land, and capital are 
combined approximately so that the 
marginal returns from each are the 
same. Because of the infinite num- 
ber of grades of land, labor, and 
managerial ability, an extremely 
complex condition arises in which all 
returns to resources reflect their de- 
gree of scarcity in relationship to the 
subjective desires of human beings. 
And there is nothing that assures 
us that the marginal returns to labor 
will be sufficient to maintain any 
given standard of living. 

If we introduce into this pattern 
two interest rates, one representing 
the marginal productivity of capital 
and one representing the rate at 
which farmers can borrow, the di- 
vergence between private and social 
net profit can be seen. Let us further 
assume that the rate representing the 
marginal productivity of capital, say 
3 percent, determines the value of the 
land because of the mobility of in- 
vestments while the rate at which 
loans are available is 6 percent be- 
cause of custom, rigidity, or inefhi- 
ciency in the banking system. 

Under these circumstances, a farm- 
er buying a farm will earn 3 per- 
cent on his investment but will pay 
6 percent on his loan, and this is 
only possible by one of three means. 
He may disinvest his capital assets; 
he may lower his consumption of 
goods, or he may earn a rate of 
profit on his working capital substan- 
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tially higher than the interest rate on 
loans. Which he will do will largely 
be determined by his position on the 
standard of living scale. The poorer 
the standard of living, the less the 
possibility of saving and the greater 
the probability that uneconomic ex- 
ploitation will occur. The mana- 
gerial ability to make profits on 
working capital is, of course, re- 
flected in the standard of living and 
income of the farm family. 


An Example 


One example will indicate these 
relationships. If the rent from an 
acre of land is $6 and the marginal 
productivity of capital is 3 percent, 
then the land will be valued at $200. 
To buy a 100-acre farm would re- 
quire $20,000, and the interest 
charges alone at 6 percent would be 
$1,200 a year; the capital asset would 
yield $600 and the remaining $600 
would have to be paid out of the 
management and family labor re- 
turns. If we assume these earnings 
for the grade of management nec- 
essary to run this 100-acre farm “ap- 
propriately” are $2,000, then the an- 
nual saving of $600 might be possi- 
ble. If, however, the managerial 
ability were such that it could only 
handle 50 acres appropriately, the 
interest payment would be $600 and 
the returns $300, leaving $300 to be 
paid. Assuming management and 
family labor returns to be $1,000, it 
might be extremely difficult for the 
operator to save the $300 needed to 
pay the interest alone. If to the in- 
terest is added an amortization 
charge to liquidate the debt over a 
10- to 20-year period, the impossi- 
bility of the poorer manager to be- 
come an owner without exploiting 
his capital assets is seen. One solu- 
tion of the problem would be ten- 
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ancy with security of occupancy and 
another would be a decrease in the 
size of the interest differential or an 
extension of the mortgage period. 


Institutional Factors 


A further effect of differential in- 
terest rates is the retarding effect on 
investments in land or livestock 
which may prevent the change from 
an exploitive system to a conserva- 
tion system from taking place at 
the point it becomes economic to do 
so. Society under these circum- 
stances is justified in taking actions 
designed to prevent exploitation; for 
operators with high managerial ca- 
pacity, longer mortgage periods or 
lower interest rates on mortgages 
and conservation investments may 
be justified, provided that the re- 
turns to this ability are large enough 
to permit saving; where managerial 
ability has such low returns that 
savings cannot be made, tenancy as- 
sociated with reforms giving security 
of occupancy and compensation for 
improvements may be the soundest 
long-time program. 

Impinging upon this purely theo- 
retical picture we find a host of in- 
stitutional factors. Farm popula- 
tion is relatively immobile, farm size 
and population patterns are rather 
stable and based upon historical de- 
velopments, and rent is often cus- 
tomary and may have little relation- 
ship to the productivity of the land. 
In spite of, and partly due to, these 
complexities, a differential interest 
rate does exist in many areas, and 
the basic problem lies in determining 
the proper charge for risks due to 
fluctuations in prices and managerial 
errors. Government programs 
aimed at stabilizing farm income by 
an ever-normal granary or by sub- 
sidies to low income groups have 
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important implications to conserva- 
tion because they may eliminate 
some of the risks and justify an in- 
terest rate to farmers more closely 
approaching that at which the Gov- 
ernment can borrow. 

Regardless of the causes of exploi- 
tation that is uneconomic to society, 
social action to eliminate it is justi- 
fied, but the actions taken should be 
such that they apply to the basic 
causes operating in any given area or 
problem. These actions may be di- 
rect or indirect, depending upon 
whether conservation is a specific 
objective or whether they are di- 
rected to other major ends and re- 
source utilization is affected indi- 
rectly. It is obvious that there are 
wide differences between regions, 
areas, and even farms in the causes 
of exploitation as well as differences 
between the kinds of resources being 
exploited. Only as we understand 
the causes more fully can we adopt 
the most effective methods of attack- 
ing the problem. 


III. 


We have dealt with problems 
that involve financial gains or losses 
and that, theoretically at least, essen- 
tially represent problems of measure- 
ment in terms of money. Let us 
now analyze the problems involved 
when intangible ends are desired by 
individuals and reflected as social 
ends supported by a_ majority 
through political agencies. In es- 
sence, group action is necessary only 
in those cases where individual ac- 
tion cannot meet the problem. 

Billboard advertising that destroys 
natural beauty is an_ illustration. 
Where a billboard creates a driving 
hazard, it can be removed under the 
State police powers, but if it simply 
destroys a beautiful vista, it is more 
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difficult to do anything about it. | 
believe most citizens prefer scenery 
to advertisements. The only reason 
that this advertising persists is that 
the advertisers believe it pays and are 
willing to pay the landowner for the 
space. The value of the scenery to 
the public has no way of expressing 
itself through the pricing system. 
The solution appears simple: Society 
should limit the property rights of 
individuals to sell advertising sites 
outside of specified areas or restrain 
the advertisers from erecting the bill- 
boards. But that would mean a loss 
in income to a few landowners, and 
a case might be made for some form 
of compensation. 

There are broad general concepts 
such as individual freedom, security 
in both an economic and military 
sense, and equality. Conservation 
itself may fit into this group of broad 
intangible ends, and when it does, 
it simply reflects the desire of the 
people to think in terms other than 
immediate economic ends. In order 
to make any rational evaluation of 
the appropriate means society should 
use, and how far society should go, 
a certain minimum of information 
regarding both the ends sought 
and the means to be used must 


be available. 


Specific Ends 


The end sought must be stated in 
such specific terms that progress to- 
wards its attainment may be evalu- 
ated; the relationship of the stated 
end to other desired ends must be 
known in order to analyze conflicts; 
the means that may be used must be 
evaluable in terms of their ability 
to achieve the specified end, and the 
relationship of the means as they 
affect other ends must also be 
known. 
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Unless these requirements are met, 
any rational analysis of social action 
appears impossible, and the broader 
the end the smaller the chance of 
intelligent action. Broad nonspe- 
cific ends such as “equality” have to 
be broken down into more specific 
concepts such as equality as a polit- 
ical person at a given age, or equality 
of the opportunity to receive educa- 
tion, or equality in law, or equality 
of income. 

The broad concept of conservation 
seems to have little value for the 
formulation of rational social action. 
Conservation means different things, 
depending upon whether it is a fund 
or flow resource we are dealing with. 
Under a given set of conditions either 
exploitation, conservation, or im- 
provement may be economic, and 
conservation is simply a point that 
separates exploitation from improv- 
ment. 

Because exploitation and improve- 
ment may be very rapid or very slow, 
an infinite number of points could 
be picked between the two extremes, 
and conservation is the point where 
exploitation ceases and improvement 
has not yet begun. 

In some areas and under some con- 
ditions, exploitation or improvement 
may be better policies for the Nation 
to adopt. If we ask: When should 
this country have started to conserve 
her soil?, we are forced to admit 
that, while much of the early ex- 
ploitation was wasteful, much of it 
was economic, both for the indi- 
vidual and society. 

The broad objectives of soil con- 
servation can be analyzed more ra- 
tionally only if we establish more 
detailed statements of our objectives. 
These might be classified as follows: 

To achieve conservation or im- 
provement in those farming areas 
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where it is economic for the indi- 
vidual to do so; 

To achieve conservation or im- 
provement on those farms or areas 
where it is not economic for the 
individual but it is economic for 
society; 

To achieve conservation or im- 
provement on those farms or areas 
where it is not economic for the 
individual but is desired by society 
to achieve intangible ends; 

To use the means best suited to 
achieve these ends when comple- 
mentary or conflicting relationships 
to other ends are considered. 

Social policy directed to achieving 
the first two of these objectives should 
seek to attack the most urgent prob- 
lems (in terms of social losses) first. 
It is the third objective that creates 
difficulties in analysis of a special 
kind because we have no way of 
evaluating the importance of in- 
tangible ends in relationship to each 
other and our only guide to this is 
the precedence that is given in the 
allocation of funds by the decision- 
making group. However, once the 
funds are allocated, the most suitable 
means must be selected if the funds 
are to be used wisely and the means 
selected must take into consideration 
other ends. 

In all cases the question of 
whether or not conservation is eco- 
nomic for the individual is of para- 
mount importance; if it is not, then 
coercion or a subsidy must be used. 
If coercion by limiting property 
rights is adopted without compensa- 
tion, this immediately conflicts with 
the freedom of the individual to 
maximize his personal income; if a 
subsidy is used, funds so spent can- 
not be allocated to educational pur- 
poses to establish conservation in 
those areas where it is economic to 
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the individual and where no perma- 
nent subsidy is needed. 

The budget allocation for conser- 
vation is made in competition with 
other general objectives of the gov- 
ernment representing the wishes of 
the people. Conservation must 
compete with relief, education, and 
military expenditures, and the allo- 
cation of funds should represent the 
urgency of the problem to society as 
a whole. The total budget must 
then be broken down and allocated 
to achieve more specific ends. 

To some extent these are bound to 
overlap in practice and can be sepa- 
rated only on a theoretical level; in 
reality, the specific ends will range 
all the way from purely intangible 
ends such as beauty to the economic 
end of eliminating the annual dam- 
age of $5,000 to a reservoir through 
silt deposits from a given watershed. 

To achieve these ends there are 
many means that may be used sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with each 
other. 





The ends impinge upon the indi- 
vidual through the means used, but 
his reaction will depend upon the 
relationship of conservation to his 
other personal ends such as the max- 
imization of his net returns and de- 
sire for individual freedom. To 
some, conservation will be economic 
in that it will increase their net re- 
turns; to others it will decrease 
them, and these two groups of indi- 
viduals are a simplification of a 
range with large gains from conser- 
vation at one end to large losses at 
the other. 

Just as general ends compete for 
funds, the more specific ends com- 
pete, the various means compete, and 
the areas and range of individuals 
where action is directed compete. 
All these competing factors must be 
considered in order to make the best 
use of limited funds. At the same 
time the relationship of the means 
to other objectives and means must 
be analyzed to prevent duplication 
or conflict. 














It seems to me that Americans are facing the future more con- 
fidently. They are tired of being pushed around by events. 
They want to push the events around for a change. 

They are beginning to see a vision—a vision of this country 
as a leader in a better, more peaceful and prosperous world. They 
are beginning to realize that determination and willingness to 
sacrifice can make that vision come true. Whether it does come 
true, is the joint responsibility of all farmers and all Americans. 

—Craupe R. Wickarp. 
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A Report On 
INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


By WALTER M. RUDOLPH. Member of land use planning 
committees and many other persons interested in labor, farming, 
and public administration will find much material of great value 
'n the Report of the House of Representatives Select Committee 
to Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens. 


THE TOLAN Commit- 

tee was created because 

“migration, increasingly 

serious throughout the 
thirties, had commanded national 
attention by the end of the decade.” 
Its purpose was to obtain facts about 
interstate migration “which would 
not only be of public interest but 
which would aid the House in en- 
acting remedial legislation.” 

A large number of general and 
technical studies have been made, 
especially since the depth of the re- 
cent depression, about migration in 
the United States of low-income fam- 
ilies. Increased thought, moreover, 
has been given to how to cope with 
problems of migration. At its hear- 
ings last year at strategic cities over 
the country, the Committee suc- 
ceeded in bringing together in its 
record relevant facts in these studies, 
and pertinent ideas of many students, 
technicians, experts, public admin- 
istrators, and migrants themselves. 

The report, based upon testimony 
appearing in the record of the hear- 
ings and upon other sources, is a 
compendium of judgments on what 
measures should be taken now and 
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in the future to meet the question of 
how socially to control the volume, 
the timing, and the direction of mi- 
gration in ways consistent with con- 
stitutional rights, economic necessi- 
ties, and human welfare. Recom- 
mended policies to be carried out by 
the Federal Government also are set 
forth. The Committee points out, 
however, that measures based on 
these policies need to be supple- 
mented by State and local policies 
and measures, and coordinated with 
them. 

The Committee was concerned 
both with agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural migration and with the 
interacting effects of migration and 
national defense. 

Part III of the report is devoted to 
the study of migration and national 
defense, and Part V to the study of 
nonagricultural migration. The na- 
tional defense program, far from 
stopping migration, has given rise to 
“defense migrants,” and is engender- 
ing an issue of settlement adjustment 
that will rise again at the end of 
the emergency. The Committee’s 
recommendations, however, are di- 
rected primarily to helping agricul- 
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tural migrants. It is Part IV of the 
Technical Supplement of the report, 
dealing with Agricultural Migration, 
that land use planning committees 
will find most helpful. 

Part IV includes many facts, judg- 
ments, and opinions. It makes ref- 
erence to numerous studies and 
investigations, and it reports one ex- 
perience after another of those most 
closely concerned with the struggle 
of migrant families. 

Pieced together, they may be briefly 
summarized: 

During the past 50 years there has 
been a trend toward increased com- 
mercial farming. This trend de- 
veloped largely through greater ap- 
plication of technology on the farm, 
and through expansion of business 
organization methods in agriculture. 

This has meant ever-larger capital 
investments in land and machines 
and a new type of demand for farm 
labor. It has meant a growing con- 
centration of control over sources of 
farm income. It has meant con- 
solidation of farm ownership and 
control, and an interlocking interest 
in the production, marketing, and 
financing processes of getting cash 
crops produced and onto the price 
market. It has meant the emergence 
of a farming “business” in which 
production and distribution are sub- 
ordinated to the primary purpose of 
making pecuniary profits. A prom- 
inent figure, therefore, is the agri- 
cultural business manager. Because 
of technology and business organiza- 
tion methods, the most profitable size 
of farm unit in crops like cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, vegetables, 
fruits, and sugar is tending to 
increase. 

In a competitive system, family- 
size farms are no match for efficient 
large-scale operators, and “the irre- 
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sistible march of invention and ma- 
chinery must foretell the doom of the 
small farmer just as it destroyed the 
small craftsman.” 

What has been the effect thus far 
of these developments upon the fam- 
ily-type farmer? “According to the 
1930 Census, 50 percent of all the 
farms in the United States produced 
only 10 percent of the gross cash in- 
come from agricultural production, 
and over 1.6 million farms reported a 
gross income (out of which all farm 
operating expenses and family con- 
sumption needs were to be met) of 
less than $600 per year.” For 1,700,- 
ooo farm families in 1936, according 
to the National Resources Commit- 
tee, the average annual income was 
less than $500, and for almost half 
of these families the income was less 
than $250. 

What has become of the operators 
of family-size farms whose eco- 
nomic opportunities thus have been 
reduced? In part the explanation 
lies in the fact that this type of small- 
scale owner “is giving way to the 
tenant, and those who retain nom- 
inal control of the land are under 
an increasingly heavy burden of 
mortgage debt that forces many 
thousands off their farms each year. 
Mortgage indebtedness and tenancy 
are steps by which hundreds of for- 
mer independent farm owners in the 
last decade have joined the ranks of 
the shifting army of homeless, mi- 
grant job seekers.” 

During 1930-40 the mortality of 
family-size farms and tenant farms 
was very high. Almost 1,750,000 
mortgaged farm businesses failed in 
the last decade, and if tenant farm 
business failures were added, the fig- 
ure would probably be well over 
2,000,000. Thus in the past ro years 
nearly one-third of all the farms in 
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the United States failed, and the 
operators were forced to seek other 
sources of income. 


Exploitation 
Hundreds of thousands of these 


people in recent years have been “on 
the move,” and particularly since 
1930 their numbers have increased 
alarmingly. “Depletion of soil re- 
sources, an expanding rural popu- 
lation coupled with a marked reduc- 
tion after 1929 in the opportunities 
for employment which urban centers 
previously offered to migrants” were 
immediate factors, to be sure, in 
causing farm families to move. The 
accelerated trend toward commer- 
cialized farming, however, was and 
still is the underlying explanation as 
to why they were obliged to migrate. 
What do these families face when 
they decide to take the risks of mi- 
gation? Many of them are forced 
into the agricultural labor market. 
This is characterized by disorganiza- 
tion, economic exploitation, and sub- 
standard housing and sanitary and 
working conditions. The casual- 
ness of agricultural employment, sea- 
sonal variations in the demand for 
workers, irregularities in employ- 
ment, and the planlessness in the mo- 
bility of labor are elements that chal- 
lenge any effort at systematization. 
But despite Government machin- 
ery for helping employers of farm 
labor to synchronize the demand for 
labor with the supply, the near- 
sightedness of many employers has 
impeded the progress of the State 
Employment Services. Some agri- 
cultural employers, moreover, have 
taken advantage of the disorganized 
state of the market and the helpless- 
ness of the unorganized workers 
through the encouragement by 
doubtful measures of labor sur- 
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pluses. These have a tendency to 
depress wages and give an employer 
an advantage in the matter of em- 
ployment relations and working con- 
ditions. 


The Contract System 


The “labor contract system,” by 
which an employer hires a group of 
five or more migrant families 
through the intermediary of a “labor 
contractor,” has been another device 
for the evasion of employer respon- 
sibility for labor. The contractor 
usually recruits the workers, trans- 
ports them to and from the job, ne- 
gotiates conditions of employment, 
supervises the workers, receives a 
sum from the employer, and pays the 
workers. He usually collects a com- 
mission from the workers. 

This loosely organized and irre- 
sponsible “system” furnishes no safe- 
guard against exploitation of the 
worker either by the employer or by 
the contractor. Substandard hous- 
ing and sanitary and working condi- 
tions are brought about largely be- 
cause employers believe it is to their 
pecuniary advantage to hire the 
cheapest labor possible. Their first 
preference, in many cases, is cheap 
foreign labor; native sources much 
like cheap foreign labor are the next 
choice; and migratory labor as dis- 
tinct from local labor is the third. 

“The preference for migratory la- 
bor creates in many areas a simulta- 
neous ‘labor surplus’ and ‘labor 
shortage.’ This reflects opposing be- 
liefs of employers and resident work- 
ers as to what constitute suitable 
wages and working conditions. 
Unlike migratory labor, which is 
impelled by economic necessity to 
accept whatever opportunity is avail- 
able, resident labor holds forth a 
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reservation price compatible with 
minimal conditions of stable com- 
munity living. The fact that public 
assistance in the form of relief or 
Work Projects Administration work 
is sometimes preferred to work on 
nearby farms points to the inade- 
quacy of prevailing farm wage rates 
rather than to the civic and moral 
deficiency of the recipients.” 

The preference for migratory over 
resident labor and for cheap foreign 
labor among the migrants results in 
further disorganization, exploitation, 
and substandard conditions in the 
agricultural labor market. 

Thus when migrant families enter 
the agricultural labor market, they 
are faced with other consequences of 
the same pervading trend of com- 
mercialization of agriculture. 


Those Who Stick 


These consequences “have re- 
duced the opportunities available 
to farm families in search of greater 
security through a shift in location. 
In addition they have reduced the 
total opportunities for full-time em- 
ployment of workers in the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of crops, and 
have intensified the seasonal and in- 
termittent character of labor de- 
mand, particularly where mechani- 
zation is applied to the cultivation 
of a crop while harvesting is done 
mainly by hand labor, as is the case 
with most vegetables, many fruit 
and specialty crops, and more re- 
cently with cotton.” 

The reduced opportunities and 
the unstable character of the labor 
market are further revealed when 
“jt is evident that there was in 1940 
a reserve of unused or ineffectively 
used manpower pressing upon the 
agricultural labor market of at least 
5 million workers.” 
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The low-income families not wish- 
ing to assume the risks of migration 
are little better off, for they, too, have 
eventually to bow to the trend. 

As an expert witness at one of the 
hearings said, “Although exact fig- 
ures do not exist, it is known that 
a great many farms are now subject 
to foreclosure. The only reason 
why they have not been taken over 
by the mortgage holder is that they 
are not worth owning. Low prices 
for farm produce in the future will 
continue the degradation of the 
farmer. High prices will render the 
farm attractive to the mortgage 
holder and will dispossess the 
farmer. Either way the price level 
goes, thousands of small farmers are 
doomed. Even those who can re- 
tain their farms will be forced to 
compete with highly mechanized 
large-scale farming, and in too many 
cases they cannot successfully com- 
pete.” 

At home, on the road, or at their 
“destination,” migrant families face 
a gloomy future. 


Recommendations 


To help these unfortunate victims 
of agricultural commercialization, 
the Committee has three recommen- 
dations: Forestall as far as possible 
the movement of “potential mi- 
grants,” protect as much as possible 
migrants on the move, and stop the 
wanderings of migrants reaching 
their “destination.” 

There is nothing novel in these 
proposals. Virtually all of them 
have been suggested before. Those 
who have read “some suggested lines 
of action” in the report, Technology 
on the Farm, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, may regard 
the Committee’s recommendations 
as redundant or as evidence that 
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two groups studying similar prob- 
lems come out with similar propo- 
sals. Both sets of recommendations 
rest largely upon faith in the success 
of current programs such as rehabil- 
itation, small reclamation, tenant 
purchase, labor camp, water facili- 
ties, and the like, and in general re- 
lief and assistance measures. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, moreover, do not bear as 
close a relation to the findings in the 
Technical Supplement as is possible. 
The proposals for taking care of mi- 
grant families on the move do re- 
flect the testimony and analysis. 
Regulation of private interstate em- 
ployment agencies including labor 
contractors, and continuation of im- 
provements in housing and sanita- 
tion standards exemplified in the 
Farm _ Security Administration 
camps for migrants, for example, 
are recommendations dictated by the 
findings. But the findings suggest 
other possibilities which were not 
formulated into proposals. Trite as 
it may seem, a bad situation may be 
made better by removing the causes. 
The hearings brought out rather 
clearly that recent far-reaching 
changes characterized by increasing 
the application of machine technol- 
ogy and business methods in agri- 
culture have in large part caused the 
migration problems. 

Yet nowhere in the recommenda- 
tions can one find anything suggest- 
ing that something be done about the 
uneconomic and unsocial conse- 
quences, for example, of concentra- 
tion of agricultural production, of 
farm income. 

The recommendations, most of 
which propose help for the migrants 
and low-income families, do not seem 
to touch the causal factors analyzed 
in the Supplement. They appear 
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more ameliorative than curative or 
preventive. 

The recommendations to care for 
those migrants desiring a new start 
in life, furthermore, do not seem to 
be consistent with the body of testi- 
mony, facts, and analysis brought out 
in the hearings. A definite trend 
toward commercialization of agricul- 
tural pursuits in a wide range of 
crops is shown to characterize the 
evolution in agricultural life. Tend- 
encies are indicated toward large- 
scale farm units with increasing in- 
vestments in machines, a new type 
of labor market, a more tightly woven 
coordination in production, market- 
ing, and financing processes. These 
have created new features in the agri- 
cultural structure, making the con- 
tinued existence of the family-type 
farm increasingly precarious. 

It is somewhat puzzling therefore 
to find, for example, that the Com- 
mittee “definitely feels that owner- 
operated family-type farms are essen- 
tial to the well-being of rural Amer- 
ica,” and that it proposes on the basis 
of this conviction “to provide for as 
many agricultural migrants as pos- 
sible an opportunity to return to 
independent farming.” 

In the face of developing patterns 
of economic life, it does not seem 
from the facts in the Supplement 
that these independent farms can 
provide families with more than sub- 
sistence incomes. There is a strong 
probability that the noble motive of 
helping potential farmers may actu- 
ally result in augmenting the ranks 
of potential migrants. 


Temporary Expedients 


The findings in the Supplement 
suggest the task of formulating meas- 
ures seeking to fit human behavior 
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into new patterns molded by trends 
and not the doubtful task of formu- 
lating measures seeking to fit social 
trends into anachronous patterns of 
human behavior. 

Finally, the recommendations are 
inadequate in the sense that they do 
not squarely meet all the issues raised 
by the recent social group of mi- 
grants. The proposals made, how- 
ever, may be regarded as temporary 
expedients. It is to be hoped, at any 
rate, that this is the spirit of the rec- 
ommendations, Otherwise, the pro- 
posals could be justified only on the 
defeatist assumption that we cannot 
or dare not mold our economy on 
the basis of welfare for all. Also the 
recommendations are inadequate in 
the sense that they do not “spell out” 
the specific measures proposed. 
Only general directions have been 
outlined. 

Perhaps this feature of the report 
which at first seems weak is in reality 
its strong point. The Committee 
recognizes that the problems of mi- 
gration are national in scope, but this 
does not mean they are matters of 
Federal concern only. The Commit- 
tee realizes, indeed, that cooperation 
is necessary in all the States and agri- 
cultural counties and that policies 
and measures will have finally to be 
established only after judgments, 
plans, and recommendations are co- 
ordinated from the county to the Na- 
tional Government. Thus the Com- 
mittee has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, provided a democratic 
method for the solution of the eco- 
nomic and social problems of migra- 
tion. It goes without saying that 
measures need to be adapted to fit 
the circumstances in each State and 
other areas and yet be consistent with 
national policy. 
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Public administrators and officials, 
farmer organizations, research work- 
ers, students in the field of labor, 
and workers in the agricultural trade- 
union movement will find the report 
valuable. It is useful to those mem- 
bers of land use planning committees 
studying agricultural migration be- 
cause it sets forth recommendations 
for Federal legislative and admin- 
istrative policy regarding migration 
in agriculture and thus indicates the 
direction in which thinking is de- 
veloping from a national point of 
view and because it includes a 
wealth of technical and statistical 
material, much of which is localized, 
upon which State and county policies 
and measures to cope with migration 
problems can be based. 

Alert planning committees will not 
miss the chance of studying the re- 
port, especially the Technical Sup 
plement. They will doubtless wish 
to utilize some of the materials in 
the Supplement and those listed in 
the excellent bibliography. Also 
they will certainly wish to call upon 
for help some of the nearby experts 
and technicians who testified at the 
hearings. Without doubt, because 
of their familiarity with and interest 
in the problems, the witnesses will be 
pleased to help. 








But agriculture is beneficial to 
@ state in proportion as its 
labors are encouraged, en- 
lightened, and honored—for 
in that proportion does it add 
to national and individual 
wealth and happiness. 
—Jessz BuEL 
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Farm Migrants 





IN NEW JERSEY 


By SAMUEL LISS. This review of the migratory labor situation 
in two agricultural areas of New Jersey indicates the economic 
importance of such workers, factors governing their employment, 
the role of labor contractors, and proposals for the regulation and 
improvement of the situation. The article is part of a larger 
report based on a field study conducted by the labor division of 


Farm Security Administration. 


TWO MAJOR agricul- 
tural areas in New Jersey 
attract thousands of mi- 
gratory farm workers for 
harvesting vegetables, orchard fruits, 
berries, and other small fruit crops. 

One is the comparatively small 
but concentrated potato-growing re- 
gion in Mercer, Middlesex, and 
Monmouth Counties. The other in 
southern New Jersey is devoted to 
vegetables, fruits, and berries and 
comprises five counties: Burlington, 
Camden, Gloucester, Salem, and 
Cumberland, and the northwestern 
part of Atlantic County. 

The migrants attracted to the po- 
tato region are chiefly adult, unat- 
tached, Negro males. Not more 
than 15 percent of them are families 
or a part of families, and about 90 
percent come from the seaboard 
south of New Jersey, primarily Flor- 
ida and Virginia. Approximately 
40 percent are constant year-round 
crop followers, and many of the 
others have a comparatively long mi- 
gratory season. Those from the 
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deep South make two or more moves 
to various points up the Atlantic 
coast before arriving in New Jersey. 
Their stay in New Jersey lasts usu- 
ally from the middle of July into Oc- 
tober. August and September are 
the peak months. 

The migrant farm workers in 
southern New Jersey are mostly 
white, and of Italian stock. About 
g0 percent come from the Philadel- 
phia-Camden areas, a considerable 
number from Trenton, and a 
smaller group from Chester, New- 
ark, and New York City. Appreci- 
able numbers of both Negroes and 
whites from the South, particularly 
from Virginia, are attracted also to 
the area during the long harvest 
period, early May to the middle of 
October. The seasonal peak occurs 
in July and August. 

The migrant workers in south 
Jersey consist chiefly of family or 
semifamily units. Woman and 
child labor is common. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee found 
that of the total number of persons 
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in 251 Italian migrant families em- 
ployed in southern New Jersey in 
1938, one-half were mothers and 
older children, 38 percent were chil- 
dren under 16 years, and 12 percent 
were fathers. The earnings of the 
children is an important factor in 
the migration of these Italian fam- 
ilies to New Jersey. 

The Italian migrants do not seek 
relocation (as do nearly all of the 
western farm-uprooted migratory 
workers), and their migratory hab- 
its are unlike those of the Negro po- 
tato workers in central Jersey. Prac- 
tically all of the families in south 
Jersey are one-move, part-time agri- 
cultural migrants who invariably 
have a home and a permanent resi- 
dence. They usually make only one 
move from their point of origin to 
their point of destination in New 
Jersey before returning home at the 
end of the season. The compara- 
tively few families that move more 
than once usually go home during 
the season after harvesting one or 
two crops and return later to work 
in another crop that has matured, or 
move from one farm to another if the 
first does not provide a whole sea- 
son’s work. A typical Italian mi- 
gratory family arrives in New Jersey 
in the latter part of May and remains 
until the end of September or the 
middle of October, if it stays over 
for the cranberry season. 

Not strictly agricultural, but con- 
tributing in part to the migratory 
supply of farm labor in New Jersey, 
are those migrants who seek work 
in the oyster industry at the south- 
ern tip of the State in the vicinity of 
Port Norris, Bivalve, and Heisler- 
ville, in Cumberland County. These 
workers are primarily oyster shuck- 
ers, but many of them arrive in 
New Jersey, mostly from Delaware 
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and the eastern shore of Maryland, 
before the beginning of the oyster 
season in September and find em- 
ployment on the farms of south Jer- 
sey. From 300 to 500 Negroes make 
this journey each year, most of them 
crowding into the community near 
Port Norris known as the “Shell 
Pile.” Related agricultural indus. 
tries engaged in packing, processing, 
and canning fruit and vegetables, lo- 
cated chiefly in Camden, Salem, 
Swedesboro, and Bridgetown, also 
attract migrants during the summer 


and fall. 


Economic Importance 


Even before the World War, New 
Jersey potato farmers found it nec- 
essary to employ nonresident labor 
to harvest their crop quickly and 
efficiently. At that time, the mi- 
grants were mostly white and not 
overanxious for steady work, even 
of the seasonal variety. Also, as 
early as 1910, Italian labor chiefly 
from Philadelphia, Camden, and 
Trenton, and some Negro workers 
from the South, were employed sea- 
sonally on New Jersey farms in the 
central Jersey potato region and in 
the vegetable and fruit area of south 
Jersey. 

The present employment pattern 
of migratory labor in the State, 
namely, the practically exclusive use 
of southern Negroes in central Jersey 
and the predominant use of urban 
Italian families in south Jersey, did 
not crystallize, however, until after 
the World War. 

Between 1910 and 1940 the rela- 
tive importance of the central Jersey 
region as a potato producer more 
than doubled, having produced 75 
percent of the State’s potatoes in 
1940, as compared to 36 percent 30 
years ago. The relative acreage in 
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this crop likewise increased from 34 
percent of the State total in 1910 to 
71 percent in 1940. About one- 
third of this gain in relative status 
with respect to acreage and produc- 
tion was made in the past decade, 
when both acreage and output of 
white potatoes increased sharply— 
by 68 and 86 percent, respectively. 
The 35,832 acres planted to this crop 
and the 5,598,191 bushels harvested 
in 1940 were only about 9 and 10 
percent, respectively, less than in 
1920, the all-time peak. The intro- 
duction of the two-row mechanical 
potato digger, moreover, made possi- 
ble not only larger farms but also 
considerably accelerated the tempo 
of the harvest. Thus, complete com- 
mercialization of potato farming 
hastened by mechanization, acreage 
expansion, and greater production, 
has been the major factor responsi- 
ble for the increased demand for 
harvest workers in central Jersey. 

At present, between 4,000 and 
5,000 migratory workers are em- 
ployed in the potato harvest each 
year. A conservative estimate is 
that at least 75 percent of the labor- 
ers in harvesting, grading, sacking, 
and hauling potatoes in this region 
are Negro migrants; the rest are Ne- 
gro and white workers from the 
immediate locality, from Trenton, 
and from other parts of New Jersey. 
About half of the migrants are at- 
tached to the farms (available for 
work, but not always working) for 
10 weeks or more, slightly more than 
60 percent for 8 weeks or more, and 
a little less than 80 percent for 6 
weeks or more. 

Southern New Jersey is more self- 
sufficient in its labor needs at harvest 
time than is the potato region of 
central Jersey. Probably 25 to 40 
percent of the total volume of labor 
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employed in this area both on the 
farms and in the packing sheds and 
canneries represents migrant or non- 
local workers. Approximately 800 
to 1,000 Italian families, comprising 
4,500 to 6,000 persons, mostly from 
Philadelphia, Camden, and Trenton, 
make the journey to the farms of 
south Jersey every summer. Of this 
number, about 80 percent or be- 
tween 3,600 and 4,800 persons, actu- 
ally perform work. Together with 
the white and Negro migrants from 
the South and from New Jersey and 
other places who must be provided 
with temporary shelter facilities 
during the season, it would seem 
that no less than 6,000 strictly non- 
local farm workers are annually em- 
ployed at the peak of the season in 
south Jersey. This brings the over- 
all figure of the number of agricul- 
tural migratory workers in New 
Jersey to 10,000 or so. 

The comparatively large area over 
which the migrants in south Jersey 
are employed does not permit, how- 
ever, anywhere near the same con- 
centration of migratory farm labor- 
ers characteristic of the central Jer- 
sey region, and consequently the 
problem is not so serious in the 
former as in the latter area. Local 
labor, moreover, is adequate to meet 
the needs of the farmers and of the 
canneries probably up to 60 to 75 
percent of requirements during the 
harvest and canning seasons. 

Earlier migration of Negro labor- 
ers into south Jersey, particularly 
into Gloucester, Salem, and Cum- 
berland Counties, appears to have 
built up a local labor supply when 
these Negroes settled in the small 
towns and open-country communi- 
ties of this part of the State instead 
of returning to the South. To a 
lesser extent the same is true of the 
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former Italian migrants who have 
established permanent residences in 
towns like Penns Grove, Salem, 
Swedesboro, Glassboro, Bridgeton, 
Millville, and Vineland, and who 
during the season leave their homes 
to be quartered on farms which em- 
ploy them. 


Factors Governing 
Employment 


The farm-labor shortage in cen- 
tral Jersey to some extent reflects a 
disturbance in the labor demand and 
supply balance in an area where a 
specialized labor-consuming type of 
agriculture has outstripped the local 
farm wage-working population. It 
is clear, however, that substantially 
the shortage is relative, and results 
from the conditions and require- 
ments of employment at present pre- 
vailing in the potato growing econ- 
omy which are unacceptable to the 
available and physically competent 
workers in the local communities. 

In former years, potatoes were dug 
on a normal work-day basis, the 
work being continuous and the 
hours reasonably regular. Local 
pickers worked fairly well under 
these conditions. Harvesting oper- 
ations today, however, are irregular 
and feverish. If weather and mar- 
ket conditions are favorable for dig- 
ging and picking, operations usually 
begin at 4 a. m. or 5 a. m. and last 
until ro a. m. or 11 a. m. During 
the late morning and early afternoon 
usually no work is performed be- 
cause potatoes are subject to scorch 
from the sun. Work usually re- 
sumes at 4 p. m. and continues un- 
til dark. Grading and hauling are 
performed at any time during the 
day or night, depending on the 
amount of potatoes that are ready to 


be graded, sacked, and hauled. No 
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potatoes are dug, picked, or graded, 
however, until they are sold. 

The major requirement for work- 
ers in potatoes, according to the 
farmers, is the ability to “stand hard 
work and heat,” and workers must 
be willing to work at any hour when 
needed for the wages offered. Most 
operators believe that local workers, 
especially white persons, do not meet 
the physical requirements, and most 
of the local workers refuse to ac- 
cept the conditions of employment. 

The “availability for and willing- 
ness to work” at a moment’s notice 
weigh heavily in the general pref- 
erence of the potato farmers for 
southern Negro help. Practically all 
the potato migrants are quartered 
on or near the farms on which they 
are employed. It seems certain that 
the employment of nonresident labor 
will remain an economic necessity 
for some years to come. 


Labor Contracts 


The hiring of Negro migrants is 
stimulated by the labor contract sys- 
tem used by most of the commercial 
potato growers. Of 44 operators in- 
terviewed in 1940, almost 60 percent 
said they employed a labor contrac- 
tor to recruit workers or to supervise 
the work. The 476 Negro migrants 
under the immediate control and 
supervision of labor contractors rep- 
resented 63 percent of the total num- 
ber of southern Negroes employed 
on the farms which used only this 
type of labor. 

These figures approximate the 
findings of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of State Departments on Mi- 
gratory Labor which took a census 
of the commercial potato-growing 
farmers in this region in 1939 with 
respect to various phases of the mi- 
gratory labor situation. 
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A few growers find time and op- 
portunity during the off season per- 
sonally to recruit these workers in 
the States south of New Jersey, but 
most must rely on the labor contrac- 
tor, the professional recruiting agent. 
The labor contractor performs two 
other tasks. By supplying transpor- 
tation to the workers, he converts 
a potential labor supply into an ac- 
tual one; by supervising their work, 
he can insure maximum perform- 
ance in the fields and in the grading 
and sacking barns. Frequently he 
also keeps records of each worker’s 
production and hours of work and 
distributes wages, preserves work 
morale, settles grievances, and acts 
as disciplinarian. 

The grower’s role in labor rela- 
tions is frequently reduced to giving 
general instructions and paying off 
the contractor. As one operator ex- 
pressed it: “We pay only for the 
finished product; the contractor has 
all the trouble with the help.” 

The farmer may contract for the 
laborers themselves, in which case 
the contractor is instructed to bring 
a specified number of workers; or 
the farmer may contract for the har- 
vesting of the crop, in which case the 
number of workers brought by the 
contractor is of no concern to the 
farmer so long as the work is done. 
In each instance, the operator’s sole 
financial obligation is to his contrac- 
tor. The contract or agreement usu- 
ally calls for the performance of 
work involving picking up the po- 
tatoes after they are mechanically 
dug and putting them into sacks or 
baskets, hauling from the field to 
the grading barn, and grading, and 
sacking and loading the graded 
sacks on a truck ready for the mar- 
ket. Payment is made by the farmer 
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directly to the contractor, who pays 
the worker. 


The Contractors 


The contractors are Negroes from 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. Some 
operate along regular routes from 
Hastings, Fla., or from Meggett, 
S. C., up the Atlantic seaboard; 
others restrict their operations to the 
potato area in New Jersey. Crews 
are assembled by the contractor 
either from among friends and rela- 
tives at home, workers solicited 
along the route, or from among 
those found in New Jersey after ar- 
rival. Some contractors bring the 
same workers each year or as many 
as will come again. Others select 
an entirely different crew each year. 
A number of labor contractors own 
and operate trucks in which the 
workers are transported; others ar- 
range for labor haulers to transport 
their crews; still others arrange to 
meet their workers on location in 
New Jersey. Whatever the arrange- 
ments, the worker usually pays the 
charges both ways. 

While the contract system is al- 
most universally embraced by the 
operators, it is accepted by the work- 
ers grudgingly for it is capable of 
operating to their disadvantage. 

The Deputy Commissioner of La- 
bor gave this appraisal of the sys- 
tem: “The many injustices, poten- 
tial and existing, that are and can be 
suffered by the workers at the hands 
of unscrupulous contractors dictate 
the removal of this system in favor 
of placement by existing State em- 
ployment agencies, whose facilities 
could be readily extended to per- 
form this desirable service.” Con- 
sidering the risks the contractor as- 
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sumes and the services he renders, 
his margin of profit is exorbitant. 
Without him, the earnings of the 
workers would be increased 
greatly—possibly by 25 percent. 

More than half the migratory 
workers of Italian descent who work 
in the south Jersey harvests are 
recruited by contractors. The oth- 
ers find work there through their 
own efforts, through friends and rela- 
tives, or are recruited directly by 
farmers themselves who during the 
winter go to the cities of Philadel- 
phia, Camden, or Trenton seeking 
workers. 

Agents recruiting harvest workers 
in this part of the State are of two 
general types, the resident farm fore- 
man and the resident or nonresident 
“padrone,” who is simply a profes- 
sional labor contractor. Both types 
are frequently Italian or of Italian 
descent. The first usually resides on 
a farm in New Jersey and hires sea- 
sonal laborers only for the farmer 
for whom he is employed as a fore- 
man. The second, the “padrone,” is 
the major supplier of the Italian farm 
labor. Some of them live in the 
small towns and cities in the farming 
regions and draw their clientele from 
these centers as well as from Phila- 
delphia, Chester, Camden, and Tren- 
ton. Others live in Philadelphia, 
usually own one or more trucks or 
even conduct a trucking business, 
and draw most of their labor from 
South Philadelphia. 

The “padrones” furnish labor 
either for a single large grower or 
for several smaller farmers. Their 
object is to have a mobile supply of 
labor willing and ready to go when 
and where needed. They not only 
recruit workers but have general 
supervision of the work in the fields, 
often employing straw bosses for this 
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purpose. Besides furnishing trans- 
portation to and from the farms, they 
also carry workers from farm to farm 
at the expiration of a contract and in 
some instances operate commissaries. 
In recent years they have assumed 
the role of arbiters in cases of dispute 
and disagreement between farm 
operators and workers. 

Transportation charges are paid 
by the farmer to the contractor sup- 
plying transportation on a per capita 
basis. Wages are usually paid by the 
farmer directly to the workers, but 
in some instances bulk payments are 
made to the “padrone,” who, after 
subtracting his fees, distributes the 
balance among the workers. It has 
been reported, also, that frequently 
the “padrones” make advances to 
workers during the winter season 
while they are living in the city with 
the understanding that they will join 
the gangs for work on farms during 
the summer. 

Examined from a broad social 
viewpoint and from the immediate 
interests of the workers themselves, 
the system is uneconomical and in 
most cases undesirable. Its opera- 
tion encourages the influx of outside 
labor into communities where there 
is already much unemployment and 
underemployment among the local 
working population. Without State 
supervision and regulation, there is 
no way to hold the “padrones” re- 
sponsible for their promises regard- 
ing wages, amount of work, housing, 
or living conditions. 


Some Proposals 


South Jersey—Rapid and pro- 
found changes in the nature of land 
tenure and farming operations in the 
last 30 or 40 years have resulted in 
seasonal requirements of large num- 
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bers of farm laborers for short pe- 
riods in nonmechanized harvesting 
operations. From an agricultural 
economy characterized by small, in- 
dividually owned and operated farms 
devoted largely to general crops, this 
farming area of the State has been 
transformed, for the most part, to 
one of large-scale industrialized and 
commercially operated farm units. 

The major farm-labor and social- 
economic problems in the rural com- 
munities of south Jersey do not cen- 
ter around an acute scarcity of local 
labor, nor even around the working 
and living conditions of the migra- 
tory farm workers who, with some 
exceptions, are swallowed up by the 
countryside. The principal agricul- 
tural labor problem in these counties 
is reflected in the substandard hous- 
ing and living conditions, lack of 
adequate year-around employment 
and earning opportunities of the 
local farm-labor population itself. 
There are strong possibilities that the 
harvest workers may be providing 
that additional weight of numbers 
sufficient to depress wages and other 
conditions of employment, if they are 
not completely impairing the employ- 
ment opportunities of a sizeable seg- 
ment of the local working popula- 
tion which at present is already 
underemployed and _ economically 
underprivileged. 

The major social-welfare offensive 
in this area should be directed to- 
ward a program designed to increase 
the employment opportunities on the 
farm, in the canneries, and in other 
local industries for the locally resi- 
dent population. Regularization of 
the local labor market and control of 
the migratory labor influx are the 
first steps to be taken to achieve this 
goal. Moreover, now that the State 
has on its statute books a child-labor 
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law applicable to agricultural pur- 
suits, the job of strict enforcement 
lies ahead. 

Improved housing for the locally 
resident seasonal farm and cannery 
workers is also urgently needed. 
Most of them now live in substand- 
ard dwellings in the open country, 
in small villages, or in the poorer 
sections of such towns as Salem, 
Swedesboro, Glassboro, Millville, 
Vineland, Bridgeton, Penns Grove, 
and Paulsboro. Typical rural slum 
settlements are such Negro commu- 
nities as “Eighty Acres” at Elsmere 
(Gloucester County), “Bailey 
Town” near Woodstown (Salem 
County), and “Jericho” near Wood- 
bury. A housing program in terms 
of group-labor homes similar to 
those introduced in southeast Mis- 
souri is worthy of immediate con- 
sideration and application in several 
regions of south Jersey. 

Central Jersey—The social and 
economic problems created by the 
presence of 4,000 to 5,000 migratory 
agricultural workers during the 
summer and early fall months in the 
central Jersey potato region have now 
the full recognition of the State and 
local officials. 

In a brief presented to the House 
Committee to Investigate the Inter- 
state Migration of Destitute Citizens, 
the New Jersey Conference of State 
Departments on Migratory Labor 
stated: 

“* * * it is felt that the States 
through various agencies must rec- 
ognize the problem and provide for 
proper control and _ regulations 
which become all the more necessary 
because of the increasing growth of 
the interstate character of the move- 
ment” which is bound to have “a 
potentially adverse effect on the eco- 
nomic life of the State (of New Jer- 
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sey) if proper measures are not taken 
at this time.” 

Assuming it is not possible soon to 
recruit enough local workers in New 
Jersey adequately and efficiently to 
harvest the potato crop, and that re- 
course to outside labor will continue 
to be necessary, one of the first tasks 
should be to rationalize the interstate 
labor market along the southern 
Atlantic seaboard. Recruiting and 
placement operations peculiarly fit- 
ted to meet labor requirements of a 
commercialized agriculture along 
lines now followed by the Texas and 
Arkansas State employment services 
would minimize labor shortages, 
avoid concentrations and oversupply 
of farm laborers in certain localities, 
and reduce aimless migration. 

The prevailing use of the labor 
contractor in central New Jersey and 
other seaboard States shows a lack 
of public control over the farm-labor 
market and encourages the influx of 
too many migratory laborers into 
places where there are local labor 
shortages. An efficient farm place- 
ment service stands an excellent 
chance of weaning away these farm 
migrants from the labor contractor. 
The elimination of the labor con- 
tractor from the labor market will 
undoubtedly result in higher earn- 
ings for the workers without impair- 
ing their operating efficiency or re- 
ducing their output. 

Public employment agencies may 
find it practical, however, at least in 
the early stages of the campaign, to 
organize the labor market, to recruit 
these migratory workers through the 
labor contractor. During the grad- 
ual process of substituting the public 
employment system for the labor 
contracting system, it is highly de- 
sirable that local labor contractors 
be placed under State laws regulat- 
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ing the conduct and operations of 
private employment agencies and 
those operating in interstate com- 
merce be regulated by Federal law. 

Better housing for migrants is 
urgently needed in the central Jersey 
region. Practically all of the shelter 
facilities for migratory farm workers 
were not meant for humans. Barns, 
grading and tool sheds, garages, 
wagon houses, corncribs, chicken 
coops, and other makeshift shelters 
are the typical accommodations. 
Few farmers have taken the initia- 
tive to construct special shacks or 
cabins or other forms of housing for 
their migrant potato harvest hands. 

Since no extensive improvements 
in housing for the migratory work- 
ers are planned in the near future by 
the labor-employing farmers in this 
region, the public interest dictates 
that the appropriate government 
agency assist in solving this prob- 
lem. Government loans or subsi- 
dies to individual farmers for the 
construction of needed units on their 
own farms to house the large num- 
ber of migratory workers employed 
by them would involve a large out- 
lay and, in all probability, be out of 
proportion to the seasonal character 
of the housing problem. An alter- 
native plan is a government-financed 
centrally located group housing proj- 
ect or camp of a seasonal character 
to accommodate as many migrants 
as possible for about 4 months of the 
year. 

A Farm Security Administration 
migratory farm-labor camp would 
improve housing, health, and sani- 
tary conditions, solve the housing 
shortage problem of the growers, 
promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity at large, and would help to 
establish machinery for a system of 
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recruiting and placing labor within 
the region itself. A public employ- 
ment office or officer on the camp 
premises would do much to dispel 
the farm operator’s fears that the 
presence of a camp would introduce 
complications obstructing the supply 
of labor at times when it is needed. 
Such machinery holds prospects of 
bringing into equilibrium the labor 
demand and labor supply on each 
farm and regularizing employment, 
now intermittent, by introducing 
flexible methods for the use and ex- 
change of labor among farmers em- 
ploying workers. These improve- 
ments in the organization of the local 
farm-labor market may well result 
in a reduction of the total number 
of migratory workers needed in the 
region as a whole as well as in pro- 
viding fuller employment and in- 
creased earnings for those already 
there. 

A Farm Security Administration 
community-housing project for these 
seasonal farm workers, moreover, 
can be of material value to the State 
Health Department, which in the 
past 2 years has performed an impor- 
tant public service in its efforts to 
control the health and sanitary con- 
ditions of the migrants in this re- 
gion. An examination of about 
2,500 Negro migrants in 1939, re- 
vealed that, as a group, their health 
was poor—at least as far as the 
prevalence of syphilis among them 
was a reflection of it. 


Improving Conditions 


Intermittent employment and low 
weekly earnings of the potato work- 
ers result primarily from irregular 
production schedules. Since this ir- 
regularity in harvesting operations 
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is in turn a product of market fluc- 
tuations, efforts should be made to 
minimize the influence of market 
price and market demand on pro- 
duction and employment. Such an 
achievement would provide steadier 
work and higher earnings and might, 
as a result, attract larger numbers of 
local workers to the harvest. 

Of more immediate application to 
achieve the same ends is a plan for a 
thorough canvass of all sections of 
the local labor market, including the 
public relief rolls, WPA registrants, 
and the public employment offices. 
To insure at least partial success in 
attracting local labor for the potato 
harvest, it would probably be neces- 
sary and fair to assure bona fide re- 
lief recipients that they would be re- 
turned to the relief rolls immediately 
after the potato harvest and to re- 
move the prevailing mental hazards 
of these and other workers that they 
would suffer a loss in earnings by ac- 
cepting such employment. The lat- 
ter could be achieved by hiring 
fewer pickers per acre, by paying 
rates which would permit workers 
to earn a fair daily living wage, and 
by providing other farm work dur- 
ing slack days of the harvest. 

There is every indication that New 
Jersey, through its Conference of 
State Departments on Migratory 
Labor, will continue its active inter- 
est in the problem and begin a cor- 
rective program. This organization 
provides an effective vehicle whose 
gears could and should be meshed 
with those of the FSA, the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
and other Federal agencies in an en- 
deavor to launch and carry through 
cooperatively many needed reforms 
on the migratory-labor front in the 
State. 
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You, too, need 
BETTER FOOD 


By HAZEL K. STIEBELING. Nutrition is a major national 
problem. A country’s strength depends on its people's strength. 
And the strength, the force, of a people depends largely on good 
food for everyone—good food from good soil. To be alert to a 
great source of strength and a vulnerable spot of weakness, we 
have got to face certain issues: How well fed are we? If mal- 
_ nutrition is widespread, how best can we tackle the job of raising 
the level of nutrition, on one front or many? In the face of 
existing crisis, can we afford not to use our land and our resources 
to build stronger, sturdier men and women, alert to defend their 





rights to life, liberty, and happiness? 


RELATIVELY few death 

certificates list malnutri- 

tion as a primary cause, 

but disability due to poor 
nutrition is enormous. Not all dis- 
ability is found among those suffer- 
ing from obvious pellagra, beriberi, 
scurvy, rickets, or other dietary de- 
ficiency diseases. Retarded growth 
and development, unsteady nerves, a 
day-after-day tired feeling, a lack of 
initiative and readiness to tackle the 
job at hand often can be traced to 
faulty food habits. 

Evidence from an analysis of diets 
made as part of a Nation-wide Con- 
sumer Purchases study shows that 
there are families with poor diets in 
every community. As a rule, rela- 
tively more of the ill-fed are found 
in the lower income classes than in 
the upper, more among the large 
families than among small, more in 
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the Southeast than in the North and 
West, more among Negro than 
among white, more in villages than 
on farms. 

The reasons for poor diets are 
many. Last December a_ well- 
known poll of public-opinion re- 
ported that 40 percent of the families 
interviewed thought they were going 
without foods that would make for 
better health because they had too 
little money to spend on food. 

How much families can afford to 
spend for food for each person de- 
pends not only on income, but also 
on the number of mouths to be fed. 
With a monthly income of $100, for 
example, a husband and wife might 
spend $6 a week for food. If the 
couple had two children of school 
age, they might spend $7. And for a 
family of six, including one or two 
children in high school and twins of 
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grammar school age, the food bill 
might be $8. 

On an adult-unit basis, such 
spending means an average of about 
16.5 cents a meal for the couple with- 
out children, but only 9.5 cents for 
the family of 5 or 6. Of every 20 
two-person families included in the 
Consumer Purchases Study in the 
northern and western towns and 
cities, 6 were found to have diets 
that could be called good, 9 with 
diets that were fair, and 5 that had 
to be graded poor. By contrast, of 
the big families studied in the same 
part of the country and with the 
same income, only 1 out of 20 had a 
good diet, 10 had fair diets, and 9 
had poor. Given the same income, 
the larger the family, the larger the 
proportion with poor diets. 

How many families fall in each 
grade of diet category of course de- 
pends on the standards used. In 
this study a diet was classed as 
“poor” if it failed to meet the fol- 
lowing specifications—per (adult) 
nutrition unit per day—with respect 
to one or more nutrients: Protein, 
50 grams; calcium, 0.45 gram; phos- 
phorus, 0.88 gram; iron, 10 milli- 
grams; vitamin A, 3,000 Interna- 
tional Units, thiamin (vitamin B,) 
1.0 milligram, ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C), 30 milligrams; and riboflavin, 
0.9 milligram. A diet was classed 
as “fair” if it met or exceeded these 
specifications for each nutrient, but 
by a margin of less than 50 percent 
with respect to one or more nutri- 
ents. A diet was called “good” if 
it provided a margin of at least 50 
percent beyond the specifications 
listed for each nutrient. 

Any grading of diets by nutritive 
quality is, of course, subject to 
change as new facts are discovered. 
But most nutritionists will likely 
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agree that any diet classed as poor 
by the specifications given could be 
improved to the advantage of human 
well-being. The specifications for 
a good diet are extremely modest, es- 
pecially with respect to the vitamins. 

In terms of actual foods, the differ- 
ence between diets graded good and 
those graded poor lies in the quanti- 
ties of milk, eggs, green, leafy vege- 
tables, and vitamin-C rich fruits. 
Spending only 9.5 cents per person 
per meal, every member of a large 
family is not likely to have as much 
of these protective foods as would be 
desirable from the standpoint of nu- 
trition. Somebody is likely to be 
skimped. Certainly the chances are 
greater than in the small family on 
the same income where meal allow- 
ance runs to 16.5 cents for each per- 
son. If it were only possible for 
the large families to spend the same 
average amount for food per ex- 
penditure-unit meal as the small 
family, then there would be little 
difference in the proportions having 
diets of each grade. 


Needed Measures 


The White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy brought 
to light that about half the children 
of this country are in homes where 
the level of living is below our gen- 
erally accepted standards as making 
for wholesome childhood. Insofar 
as the Nation values its human re- 
sources, it must be concerned with 
the nutrition of its young people, par- 
ticularly those living in large fam- 
ilies. This is just as important as 
the nutrition of military forces and 
workers in armament industries. In 
defending our democracy, we need 
to underwrite the nutrition of our 


children. 


HIGHER INCOMES MEAN BETTER DIETS 


THESE GOT 
GOOD DIETS 


iu 


THESE GOT 
FAIR DIETS 


THESE ARE THE 
INCOMES THEY HAD 


$500 - $999 
$1,000 ~ $1499 


$2,000 - $2,999 


If a way could be found for fam- 
ilies at the lower economic levels to 
have more money to spend for food, 
the level of nutrition for the whole 
United States would be greatly im- 
proved. The increase in national in- 
come between 1935-36 and 1940 and 
the decrease in the proportion of fam- 
ilies in the lower income brackets 
may have enabled some 2,000,000 
families to rise from poor to fair or 
good diet levels. But it takes a con- 
siderable increase in income to lift 
the level of diet quality. 

Incomes tripled, or even increased 
four-fold, will scarcely double the 
proportion of good diets, within the 
income range shown in the accom- 
panying chart. As income rises, 
clothing, automobile, and other needs 
and wants compete immediately with 
food for a larger share of the family 
budget, Among higher income 
groups, improved practices in select- 
ing food from the viewpoint of good 
nutrition do not compensate for the 
failure of food to continue to absorb 
as large a percentage of income at the 
$3,000 level as at the $1,000 level. 

Every thoughtful person is con- 
cerned with increasing the incomes 
and the purchasing power of the 
lower economic groups, but it still 
seems necessary to promote more di- 
rect measures that can bring improve- 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5 PERCENT OF THE FAMIES AT EACH INCOME LEVEL 


ment in diets. Methods of decreas- 
ing the cost of bringing food from 
the farm to the family table, thus de- 
creasing retail food prices and in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
consumer’s food dollars, are of great 
importance. Subsidies to low-in- 
come consumers also can play a sig- 
nificant role. 

As Milo Perkins says, farm sur- 
pluses and underfed people do not 
belong in the same country. Striv- 
ing to correct such a situation, the 
Surplus Marketing Administration 
is authorized to get the extra food to 
the underfed persons who have not 
sufficient money to pay market prices 
for them. This type of SMA work 
is now done through the direct pur- 
chase and shipment of food for dis- 
tribution through welfare agencies 
to families and to schools for free 
lunches for needy children, the food 
stamp plan, and the relief milk 
programs. 

To a marked degree, these meas- 
ures are succeeding, but they are on 
far too small a scale to wipe out 
undernourishment in this country. 
Month by month in 1940, about 1 
person in every 12 received some 
part of the surplus food through the 
direct purchase and distribution pro- 
gram or through the Stamp Plan. 
In 1941 the same programs are get- 
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ting food to 1 out of every :1 per- 
sons. In the school year 1939-40, 
1 child out of every 8 received free 
school lunches during the peak load. 
This year, the number of school 
children receiving the lunches has 
gone up to 1 out of every 7. Our 
commodity-rich and consumption- 
poor conditions have changed consid- 
erably since 1933, the date the first 
forerunner of the present Surplus 
Marketing Administration began 
operation. Even so, now in 1941, 
the plans probably are not increasing 
national food consumption by more 
than a few percent. 

In 1940, the quantity of food dis- 
tributed through the SMA was 
enough to provide somewhat more 
than one-third the calory-needs of the 
low-income families it reached. It 
was enough to supply a substantial 
proportion, although less than one- 
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third, of the protein foods, minerals, 
and vitamins these families needed. 
Just how good, nutritively, the diets 
of these families are depends on their 
usual food purchases as well as on 
the food they obtain through the 
surplus distribution plans. 

For good national nutrition the 
right foods have to be chosen by these 
families, as well as by all other fam- 
ilies of the country. If everyone is to 
have a satisfactory diet, we need to 
distribute properly and to increase 
our over-all use of certain protective 
foods: Milk, by at least 20 percent; 
butter, 15 percent; eggs, 35; toma- 
toes and citrus fruits, 70, and leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables, 100 
percent. These figures are not max- 
imum, They merely raise the pres- 
ent averages to the level of the freely 
chosen “good” diets, tabulated in the 
Consumer Purchases Study. Not all 
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of these “good” diets included as 
much protective foods as many nutri- 
tionists believe advisable. Doubling 
the use of milk, for example, would 
likely improve diets still further. 


Education Is Needed 


True, many families in the lower 
income groups do not have cash 
enough to provide themselves satis- 
factory diets. But by no means are 
all of the poor diets of this country 
found among low-income groups. 
There is room for considerable im- 
provement in diets at all income 
levels—families who live on Main 
Street as well as those “across the 
tracks.” Wiser choice when buying 
and a better job of cooking to con- 
serve food values would yield re- 
turns in better nutrition. In villages 
and on farms, many families, too, 
could have far better diets without 
any greater outlay of cash by more 
and better home growing of the 
family’s food supply. 

One great spur to such improve- 
ment is better education about nutri- 
tion, The extent of the need for 
widespread educational work in nu- 
trition is indicated in the second 
chart. 

It is obvious that very few of the 
nonrelief white families represented 
in the chart spent less than $2 a per- 
son per week for food, and few spent 
more than $4. The great majority 
of the families spent between $2 and 
$4 each week for the food for each 
person. The area of the chart rep- 
resenting the families spending less 
than $2 per person per week is al- 
most entirely black, meaning that the 
diets of almost all of these families 
were rated as poor. Among those 
spending $4 or more per person per 
week, practically none had diets rat- 
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ing poor. But in the in-between 
section—that representing the fam- 
ilies spending between $2 and $4 per 
person per week for food—all three 
shadings appear. Some of these fam- 
ilies managed to select diets that 
could be rated as good. Others had 
diets that were only fair. Still others 
had diets that had to be classed as 
poor. Choice of foods rather than 
economic status was the chief factor 
in determining the grade of diet of 
these families. \ 

On farms the educational prob- 
lems affecting adequate nutrition are 
not merely those of skillful over-the- 
counter buying, wise meal planning, 
and careful cooking. They are these 
and more because relatively few farm 
families can afford to buy all their 
food. Most of them must raise 
much of their own food, if they are 
to be well-fed. Doing this requires 
capital for investment in cows, pigs, 
chickens, and equipment for food 
production and conservation. It re- 
quires good management and plan- 
ning ahead. It requires knowledge 
and skill as well as hard work in pro- 
ducing the food and conserving it. 
It requires courage when weather 
hazards or uncontrollable insect pests 
bring ruin to months of work. 

The significance to diet quality of 
home food production programs is 
shown in the chart “Grade of Diet 
and Money Value of Food.” 

This chart is based on figures for 
white farm families in the Southeast 
with net incomes, money and non- 
money, between $500 and $1,000. 
The families were first divided into 
four groups, those with diets graded 
excellent, good, fair, and poor, re- 
spectively. For each group averages 
were then obtained for the total 
money value of food, and the share 
contributed by purchased food and 
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by each of three different types of 
home-grown products. 


Urgency Now 


“For your health’s sake” has long 
been a motive used by home econo- 
mists in teaching nutrition. Now 
national defense is giving a new ur- 
gency to this motive. But now, as 
always, this motive would have a 
far more powerful pull if obvious 
effects of good diet on good nutrition 
and good health followed with dra- 
matic swiftness. But the man on 
the street knows that health is af- 
fected by environment, by heredity, 
and by many other things beside 
food. The popular but often mis- 
leading statements about vitamins 
have made him aware that there are 
certain mysterious “somethings” his 
diet should not be without. But he 
is still not convinced of the need to 
apply the science of nutrition to his 
three meals a day. 
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Also, as we have said, there are 
in every community some families 
so poor in resources that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to achieve 
good diets, even if they have the 
urge to do so. That is a challenge 
to our distribution system and to 
the use of our land and its power to 
produce. 

So the nutrition problem chal- 
lenges us on many fronts. We can- 
not say with complacency that we 
are probably better fed than any 
other nation, that we have the wid- 
est variety, the greatest quantity, 
and highest quality standards for 
foods, and let it go at that. Vast 
stocks of food and striking facts 
about nutrition science are of no 
avail until the two come together 
in the market baskets and on the 
dinner tables of all families through- 
out the nation. 

A total defense program calls for 
a total nutrition program, each an 
integral part of the other. 
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Livestock Marketinc. Austin Allyn Dowell and Knute Bjorka. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York. 534 pages. 


by J. RUSSELL IVES 


THE HEART of the agricultural 
marketing problem lies in the factors 
affecting the spread between retail 
prices of finished commodities and 
the prices which producers receive 
for their raw products. In Live- 
stock Marketing chief emphasis is 
placed upon the phase of the mar- 
keting process that includes the 
transfer of live animals from farm- 
ers to packers. Little attention is 
given to the remaining portion of 
the process—that between packer 
and consumer, which accounts for 
the greater part of the over-all cost 
of marketing. However, because 
the book deals chiefly with the so- 
called practical problems involved 
in marketing live animals, it fills a 
gap that has existed in this field for 
some time. 

Because this book is concerned 
with a single group of commodities, 
the authors have organized their sub- 
ject matter along the lines of major 
topics and discuss at some length 
many subjects that are neglected en- 
tirely in marketing texts which at- 
tempt to cover all or many agricultur- 
al products within a single volume. 
Early chapters are devoted to the 
production and supply of livestock, 
the consumption of meats, and the 
conversion of live animals into meat 
products. The next several chapters 
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deal with the agencies and practices 
by which livestock are transferred 
from the farm to the slaughterers. 
This brings up such marketing prob- 
lems as shrinkage losses, grade 
standards for livestock, etc., which in 
turn leads into the highly important 
topic of livestock prices and price 
differentials. Included also are 
chapters dealing with the regulation 
of livestock markets and the packing 
industry. In two chapters near the 
end of the book consideration is 
given to the wholesale and retail 
distribution of meats. 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT of 
their book the authors have followed 
chiefly an institutional approach— 
combining description of current 
market practices, facilities, and the 
like with brief discussion of their 
historical development and economic 
significance. In a chapter dealing 
with transportation of livestock, for 
example, the authors take up the 
historical development of transpor- 
tation facilities from early colonial 
times, when all livestock were driven 
to market, to the present time, when 
a large proportion of all livestock is 
moved to market by truck. The 
reasons for the development of dif- 
ferent transportation methods are 
discussed, and finally the question of 
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truck versus rail transportation is 
considered, 

In the reviewer's opinion, the 
chief weakness of this book is its 
lack of emphasis upon general mar- 
keting principles and the academic 
or theoretical aspects of marketing 
as applied to livestock. For exam- 
ple, two chapters are devoted to live- 
stock prices and price differentials, 
yet the reason that prices received 
by farmers for livestock fluctuate 
more percentagewise than do retail 
meat prices is considered only in a 
general way with no thorough expla- 
nation of why this is so. Various 
marketing problems, such as shrink- 
age losses, are considered exhaus- 
tively. But the complete marketing 
problem, that of getting the live ani- 
mals from the producer to the con- 
sumer in a finished form at as low a 
cost as possible, is not considered in 
its entirety. Thus, the topic of mo- 





nopoly in the packing industry is 
dismissed with the statement that 
“the importance of this question is 
such that additional research is 
urgently needed.” Whereas, if a 
more complete perspective of eco- 
nomic principles as related to live- 
stock marketing had been developed, 
some suggestions for appraising this 
problem might have been made. 

Much of the material included in 
this book represents research in live- 
stock marketing which has been 
available in scattered bulletins and 
other publications. The authors de- 
serve much credit for bringing it to- 
gether in a single volume. Of par- 
ticular value to research workers will 
be the list of references and source 
material found at the end of each 
chapter. And for instructors in 
marketing courses, the suggested 
questions for discussion also will be 
helpful. 





— 


My Country "Tis or Tuer. The Use and Abuse of Natural Resources. 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Eleanor Bowman, Mary Phelps. The MacMillan 


Company. New York. 334 pages. 


by JOHN DREIER 


DIFFERING from many studious 
accounts of our natural resources and 
their conservation, My Country ’Tis 
of Thee is essentially a rediscovery 
of America by the authors. Figur- 
atively they take the reader with 
them in their “little Ford” up and 
down the Great Plains, through the 
Cotton and Corn Belts, winding 
among the hills of the depressed 
coal fields, and across the flat oil 
lands of Texas and Oklahoma. 

The major point in favor of the 
book is that the writers have pic- 
tured the problem of conservation 
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in the United States as essentially a 
human problem, involving the entire 
culture or civilization, rather than 
technology or economics alone. This 
theme is stated in the first section 
of the first chapter, Cultures Are 
Characterized by Their Use of Na- 
tural Resources. \t is implicit in 
their purpose of making the reader 
share a glimpse into the lives of 
farmers or miners as well as acquire 
the economic facts. 

In driving about the country, the 
authors have striven to probe deeply 
into the attitudes and cultural pat- 
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terns that have produced a destruc- 
tive use of natural resources, as well 
as to outline the chief scientific ma- 
terials upon which an understanding 
of the problems of soil, coal, and 
petroleum must rest. This is a large 
task, and one in which it is easy to 
become lost. The authors have 
charted out their own course of study 
by following a more or less standard 
pattern for the presentation of the 
material in the three fields that they 
have elected to treat. 


THE THREE SECTIONS that 
comprise the major part of the book 
are each divided in turn into three 
chapters. For each resource (soil, 
coal, and oil) they present first a 
picture of life among the users or 
producers of the resource. Life 
among farmers for the chapter on 
soil; life among coal miners; and 
life as conditioned by the motoring 
public, their service stations, and the 
boom-time economics of the oil 
fields. Then comes a brief historical 
sketch of the development of the in- 
dustry based on the resource under 
discussion. Finally, the scientific in- 
formation is marshalled before the 
reader in order to provide the back- 
ground necessary to approach a real- 
istic solution to the problems so 
vividly portrayed. A poetic inter- 
lude closes each section of the book. 

Only in the last chapter, What To 
Do About It, do the authors set forth 
their constructive ideas in suggesting 
answers to the questions they have 
previously raised. Here they point 
out the intricate connection among 
various programs for national im- 
provement. First comes a statement 
of the opportunities and limitations 
inherent in the American scene. 
The authors then point out the 
rights of different elements in a 
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democratic study, and proceed to 
outline briefly the things that must 
be done if these various groups in 
our population are to be recognized 
in their legitimate and fair demands, 


CONSERVATION of natural re- 
sources may require corresponding 
measures to increase the national 
income. This in turn demands so 
cial security, better rights of labor, 
civil liberty for all, and revised con- 
cepts of ownership. Furthermore, 
the authors say, improved education 
and health facilities and _ better 
mechanisms for democratic planning 
are likewise needed. Solving one 
problem leads inevitably to the con- 
sideration of others, 

What the authors are proposing is 
in essence a realization of demo- 
cratic ideals in political and eco- 
nomic spheres, together with an in- 
creased use of human intelligence in 
meeting problems, many of which 
have heretofore been shunned, or 
aggravated by means of violence. 

With such a presentation of the 
general aspects of the way to an im- 
proved national life, one cannot dis- 
agree. It is an excellent framework 
for the thinking of the younger peo- 
ple to whom this book is primarily 
addressed. The real disputes and 
bitter fights develop, however, when 
generally accepted principles are ap- 
plied to specific problems. The tac- 
tics of the struggle then become 
more important than the general 
strategy of the war; the man of ac- 
tion—the statesman, industrialist, or 
framer—more significant than the 
planner. 

The authors have suggested a few 
of these tactics, but have buried 
away in parts of single sentences 
such important recommendations as 
the Federal purchase of oil-produc- 
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ing lands. Obviously it is not their 
province to outline the details of 
future development but to analyze 
the present state of affairs and the 
forces that are at work, so that the 
general reader may have a more in- 
telligent grasp of the total problem 
of our resources and way of life. 
My Country ’Tis of Thee has been 





written for “anyone not too young to 
think nor too old to feel,” and will 
have considerable appeal to both 
students and their elders. 

It is intended to be of use to high 
school students, although this re- 
viewer believes that parts of it will 
be difficult for any but the young 


intellectuals. 





We Lixe tHE Country. Anthony 
pages. 


Armstrong. Collins. London. 272 


by CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


BY THE TIME this book is read 
it may well be a period piece, says 
the author in his foreword. When 
the manuscript, requested by the pub- 
lisher, was about completed the 
alarms of war made it seem out of 
date and out of place. But grad- 
ually Mr. Armstrong realized that 
violent change in itself might render 
valuable this peaceful and contented 
story of rural England. So without 
further reluctance he gave it to be 
printed. 

The intimate story begun in Cot- 
tage into House is continued without 
further reference to the war. The 
house has grown in size, has acquired 
additional vines, shrubbery, and 
charm, and is now a permanent 
home rather than a week-end cot- 
tage. The family has grown, by 
years and by two small sisters. The 
joys of country life have increased 
as have also the minor perplexities. 

Topsy just would bother the neigh- 
bors’ sheep, for instance, and sheep 
are the farmers’ living. Winters 
just did seem rather flat, at first, with- 
out the city’s activities. Water- 
works, water softeners, and sewage 
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systems were not as expected. Birds 
like to eat the berries and fruits as 
well as they like to sing. 

But there are real rewards. The 
300-year-old yew at the edge of the 
porch. The extension of the garden 
with plenty of space and time to do 
the work and to enjoy the flowers 
and vegetables, The colloquies in 
and about the garden and all it con- 
tains and will contain. The addi- 
tion of a greenhouse. The fuller 
savoring of the atmosphere of the 
fine old houses of the country- 
side. The first oncoming of the 
springs, the changing scents of the 
seasons, and the growing wisdom 
regarding the weather. The unpre- 
dictable individualities of some of the 
inhabitants and the oddities of their 
ways. The quaint institutions, serv- 
ices, and customs of the parishes. 
Finally, becoming a part of the 
neighborhood and one of the guard- 
ians of the land. These are among 
the reasons, aptly illustrated by the 
drawings of Bertram Prance, which 
convince the author and his family 
that, after five years of it, they really 
like country living. 





In wartime, there 1s likely to be a tendency to try to grab while 
the grabbing seems good. Wartime profits and prices can look 


mighty appealing. Yet, groups that ask too much in times of 
emergency are likely to lose more than they gain. Farmers 
learned some rather bitter lessons during the first World War. 
We want any price increases now to be on a solid foundation. 
Farmers don’t want a repetition of the crash that followed the 
first war. They want to keep the good will of consumers and 
taxpayers...They don’t want to gouge. In turn, consumers and 
taxpayers should realize that farm prices are low by comparison 
with other prices. Consumers and taxpayers too must realize 
that farmers cannot feed and clothe the country indefinitely if 
they do so at a loss. 

—Craupe R. Wickarp. 
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